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FOREWORD 


The tommy-gunning of a British woman near the Franco-Spanish border 
has led the Madrid government to protest bitterly that France harbors 
refugees who are in reality common criminals. Thus the argument so 
frequently heard in Latin America that a neighboring country is providing 
political asylum to individuals who should be turned over as ordinary 
delinquents has now been heard in Spain. To this complaint, the Franco 

5 government has added a denunciation of the French policy in North Africa. 
13 This tension is offset somewhat by a loan made by French bankers to be used 
2 primarily for financing the government-sponsored steel-plant at Avilés. 

) « The much-publicized search for oil near the Pyrenees has been abandoned by 
the American company which undertook it. On account of the drought, Spain 


will have to import large quantities of wheat during the coming year. 

Spain and the Vatican have at last signed a concordat. While its terms say 
E that no one may be molested for the private observance of his religious 
: belief, the restrictions are such that the Roman Catholic Church enjoys a 
i national monopoly. The suggestion that this concordat may provide a model 
for similar ones with Latin American governments has provoked howls of 
protest from Latin American liberals, who say that this is a travesty of 


freedom of religion. 


Peace, perfect peace continues to prevail in Portugal. We salute that 
distinguished gentleman, Theotonio Pereira, former ambassador to Washington, 
who has been appointed Portuguese ambassador to the Court of Saint James. 


The recent United Nations assembly, convened to discuss the Korean 
question, brought into clear focus the role of the 20 republics of Latin 
America in the contemporary scene. The United States incurred considerable 
odium in the world at large by blocking the proposals for a general round- 
table discussion. It could do this thanks to the disproportionately high 
number of votes controlled by the Latin American bloc, which, while it has 
long declared that the Korean business was none of its business, provided 
the United States with the third of the votes necessary to block the will 
of the other two-thirds. A breakdown of the voting reveals even more 
puzzling phenomena. The Russian plan proposed the exclusion of Colombia 
from the armistice discussions, even though Colombia was the only Latin 
American country which made a real contribution to the Korean effort. The 
Russian plan called for the inclusion of Mexico, which had repeatedly 
declared its non-participation in the Korean affair and which, in the United 
Nations voting, abstained while the majority of the Latin American countries 
were providing the United States with desperately-needed votes. Guatemala, 
as was to be expected, failed to support the United States. It is more 
important to note that Argentina, which had regaled Milton Eisenhower with 
such friendly declarations, repeatedly abstained in the voting and took a 
neutral position between the U.S. and Russia. 


Although it has been supported by farmers who incidentally are eager 
to use Mexican wetback labor, the Eisenhower administration has suddenly 
begun a crackdown on these wetbacks which is clearly felt here in California. 
It is hard to say whether Attorney-General Brownell has really become 
alarmed by the extent of this invasion, whether he is responding to complaints 
from U.S. labor organizations, or whether the Eisenhower administration is 
choosing this way of showing its displeasure with the uncooperative Mexican 


administration. 
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Guatemala continues to strangle the United Fruit goose which has been 
laying golden eggs; the U.S. State Department has expressed its feelings 
in a dignified and factual note which is far more informative than the 
demagoguery in which the Guatemalan government is indulging. The 
Guatemalan campaign against the International Railroads of Central America 
is having an adverse effect even in El Salvador. Honduras is interested in 
concrete achievements and hopes to establish its own cement industry. 
Freedom of the press has suffered another blow in Nicaragua. President 
José Figueres is obviously sceptical about the new U.S. regime, but his 
intentions concerning American-owned business do not seem to be too 
nihilistic. The Panama Canal continues to do record business, and the 
Panamanian government hopes to squeeze this juicy orange. 


The unpopularity of the Batista regime is evident in the new Decree-Law 
997 on Public Order, which restricts freedom of speech. The well-known 
educator Roy Tasco Davis has been appointed U.5. ambassador to Haiti. In 
the Dominican Republic, an embittered Generalissimo Trujillo is abandoning 
his government posts and devoting his time to his immense financial interests 
in the republic. The United States hopes that Puerto Rico will no longer 
be regarded by the United Nations as a non-self-governing territory about 
which this country will have to make an annual report to the international 


body. 


The defeat of the Simpson bill in its original form has avoided a 
nasty economic war between the United States and Venezuela. In Colombia, 
the Rojas Pinilla regime is still receiving abundant compliments, but 
there is already a renewed tug-of-war between extreme and moderate 
Conservatives to see who has more weight, with the concomitant danger that 
the government will be pushed into establishing itself as just another 
military dictatorship. Ecuadorts president Velasco Ibarra has lost much 
popularity, chiefly on account of his closing the newspapers La Hora and 


La Nacion. 


The Peruvian plan to establish in Cuzco a workshop where painting of 
the colonial school will be restored will be greeted enthusiastically by 
all who have wept over the neglect from which the treasures of Cuzco have 
suffered. In the contemporary field, the International Petroleum Company 
has begun drilling in the promising Sechura desert. The Bolivian Government 
has begun expropriating large landed estates and distributing them among 
the Indians. Similar experiments in the past have not led to an increase 
in food production, and it is very doubtful if this measure will solve the 


food shortage in Bolivia. 


While President Ibanez of Chile has been outspoken in his friendship 
for Argentina, the hard facts of mineral economics and the existence of a 
Surplus of 70,000 tons of Chilean copper make it virtually impossible for 
Chile to ride rough-shod over United States interests in that country. 


The economic crisis from which Argentina has suffered for several years 
has been alleviated by record harvests this year. Argentina evidently is 
unwilling to tie itself economically too closely to any country, and it 
has recently made plans to develop trade with countries as varied as the 
United States, Great Britain, Yugoslavia, Japan and Russia. Most 
noteworthy, apart from the trade pact with Russia, is the agreement for 
Argentine naval construction to be carried on in Japan. 
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Uruguay continues to be a bulwark of democracy. Montevideo has echoed 
with protests against the choice of Caracas as the seat for the forthcoming 
Pan American conference. President Federico Chaves of Paraguay has been 
inaugurated for a second five-year term. ' 


In Brazil there have been loud rumors of an impending coup which 

would establish a regime similar to that of Argentina's Perén. Minister of 
Labor Joao Goulart was said to be most active in these plans. However, the 
Army, through the mouths of Generals Euclides Zenobio da Costa and Caiado 
de Castro, has come out openly for the continuance of the present regime. 
Since the Army holds effective power in Brazil, the guarantee of stability 
it offers should be sufficient. However, it should be remembered that in 
Argentina the generals were opposed to Perén. It was the colonels who 
revolted. 

Ronald Hilton 

Editor 


THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The tommy-gunning of a British woman near the Andorran border 
(H.A.R., VI: 7) by bandits who are reported still at large has provoked 
Franco's government to shift the blame by complaining that France has paid 
but scant attention to the Caudillo's two-year-old request that the Paris 
Government wipe out activities of Spanish Republicans on French soil-- 
notably in Toulouse. The gunmen who on July 26 killed Dora Peck and 
wounded her husband are believed to have committed the crime to discredit 
the Franco regime. Spanish police say the assailants fled into France where 
their apprehension, in the words of the Civil Governor of Gerona, "will be 
difficult, as they operate practically without risks from our neighboring 


country." 


When Spain resumed diplomatic relations with France in 1951, the Madrid 
Government asked France to take immediate steps to suppress the political 
activities of Spanish refugees, requested extradition of certain Spanish 
Republican leaders, and proposed that a zone between the Pyrenees and Loire 
River be closed to Spanish émigrés. The Franco government has repeatedly 
complained of "poor cooperation" from Paris, and the "Peck incident" is 
said to have probed a sore spot. 


A second source of contention between Spain and France is the replace- 
ment by the French Government of a pro-Nationalist with a pro-French Sultan 
in French Morocco. The Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco, Gen. Rafael 
Garcia Valino, stated in Rabat that "Spain could not view with indifference 
nappenings in the French zone," and charged that "France ought to have 
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consulted Spain before dethroning the Sultan." While France has placed 
power in the hands of the Berbers, Spain has remained on the side of the 
Arabs, partly because of the Spanish desire to cultivate the friendship of 


the Arab countries. 


Although the Peck incident and the Moroccan trouble have left discordant 
echoes between Madrid and Paris, a loan by a group of French bankers to the 
Spanish government early this month probably will soften protests over less 
vital matters. Spain has been granted a credit of 15,000 million francs, to 
be drawn upon principally to finance the new government-sponsored steel plant 
in Avilés, and to rehabilitate the national railway industry. The French 
credit, heavy spending by an estimated 1.5 million tourists in 1953, and the 
expectation of U.S. funds for military and economic aid are probably the 
principal factors behind Spain's current expansion and improvement program. 
The program aims at modernization of certain industries, exploitation and 

conservation of natural resources, and better education and housing 


facilities. 


The government has recently approved plans offered by a large fishing 
industry firm to build a fleet of control ships, i.e., ships from which 
fishing fleets are controlled by radio, and to provide better facilities for 
packing fish for export. Firm spokesmen also complained that the poor 
quality of gasoline furnished fishing ships caused engine trouble and 
allowed Portuguese fishermen with swifter vessels to beat them to sardine 
banks. The government was not reported to have promised better gasoline, but 
presumably modern control ships would expedite repairs of stranded vessels. 


The quest for oil in Navarre is being continued by a Catalan company 
composed of some 100 Spanish and foreign engineers and geologists. The firm 
is said to be using equipment capable of obtaining results faster and more 
cheaply than that employed by a U.S.-Spanish drilling company some two months 
ago. The latter firm was reported to have abandoned attempts beyond a certain 
depth as economically impracticable. It is unlikely that Spanish oil- 
geologists can do better than the vastly more experienced American ones. 


In the field of public transportation, the Spanish government is said to 
be stressing electrification of the railway system, concentrating initially 
on railroads leading out of Barcelona, where hydro-power is most accessible. 
The delivery on August 26 of two British-made electric locomotives at Gijdén 
brings to 26 the number delivered at that port for use by the Renfeo lines out 
or Barcelona. In the field of private transportation, the recently-established 
Fiat automobile plant of Barcelona is expected to produce 1,500 passenger cars 


this year, and 10,000 in 1954. 


Fruit and vegetable growers in Valencia are soon to benefit from the 
government's expansion and improvement program. The National Institute of 
Industry announced on August 14 that a canning and refrigeration factory would 
be established in the province of Castellén de la Plana. The government's 
decision possibly was prompted by the request of the Valencian Orange Growers' 
Association that such a plan be established to safeguard against loss in poor 


export years. 


Faced with the perennial problem of low water reserves and the consequent 
restricted use of electricity, the government has announced the building of a 
new reservoir in the Segura basin in Murcia province. The 18-million-peseta 
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project will take an estimated two years to complete and will cause diversion 
for a short distance of the Madrid-to-Cartagena rail line. The capacity of 
the reservoir will be 38 million cubic meters. Some relief for any future 
water shortage in northern Spain may come from an unexpected source--a giant 
cavern recently discovered on Spanish soil a short distance south of Pierre- 
Saint-Martin, France.The discoverers, a team of Spanish and French explorers, 
believe the cave may help engineers find the origin of swift-flowing 


subterranean streams. 


Barcelona and Seville have launched extensive civic improvement programs. 
The Catalonian city's 7-year program envisages construction of more than 
1,000 new houses, a street-widening and lengthening program, new institutions 
for the poor, aged, physically and mentally handicapped, improvements to 
public hospitals, and additions to the School of Music, the Catalan Arts 
Museum, the Botanical Gardens, the Institute of Natural Sciences, and other 
public institutions. Cost of the program is estimated at more than a billion 
pesetas. The city government expects to raise 90% of the funds by floating 


a public loan. 


The national government will contribute about 25% to Seville's civic 
program. Plans are to build new primary schools and dwelling houses, and to 
improve the city's water supply and public transportation system. A city 
beautification plan calls for the planting of flower gardens, the building of 
fish ponds, and the rerouting of the railroad. The estimated cost is 715 


pesetas. 


The National Institute of Housing has announced that a 50-house project 
will be started in Cabra, Andalusia, while in Ovieda,Asturias,students of the 
Alejandro Salazar school for orphans are donating 24 days' labor during 
recreation hours building houses for workers. Nevertheless, Spain's severe 
housing problem seems unlikely to be solved. 


Spain's provincial electrification program has advanced in Orense and 
Burgos provinces during August. In the Galician province, 13 communities with 
a total of 40,000 inhabitants have been furnished electricity; in the 
province of Burgos 23 villages have recently been brought into the electrical 


system. 


It is predicted by rice growers that Spain's rice crop will reach 785 
million pounds this year, exceeding last year's yield by 70 million pounds. In 
1952, Spain exported about one-half the total harvest, Japan being the leading 


customer. 


A drought year has put Spain in the buyer's market for an announced 
1,175,000 metric tons of wheat for 1953-54. The government reported ina 
public communiqué August 13 that 775,000 tons already have been purchased, 
principally from the United States, Canada, Turkey, and Sweden. Deliveries 
from the latter country began on August 23 with the arrival at Bilbao of the 
German merchant vessel "Hans Brohan," carrying 1,784 tons. At its July meeting 
in London, the International Wheat Council readily granted Spain's request for 
an increased purchase quota for 1953-54 of 105,000 tons and voted to hold the 
council's October meeting in Madrid. The new 105,000-ton quota combines with 
the previous one of 145 ,000 tons to allow Spain guaranteed purchases of 


250,000 tons in the coming year. 
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Meanwhile in Madrid and Washington, the $200-million question--signing 
of the defense-aid pact--remains unanswered. A State Department official 
predicted August 27 that he "saw no possibility of signatures before the end 
of September," while in San Sebastian, where Franco was vacationing, an 
unofficial source reported that the Spanish cabinet approved the pact after 
a 16-hour meeting held on August 12. Two points reportedly holding back 
United States officials from signing are the problem of fixing the extent of 
U.S. control over the air and naval bases concerned, and of determining the 
form which U.S. aid should take--in dollars, pesetas, or matériel--as well as 


the proportion for each contribution. 


The agreement is reported to be drafted in three parts--one section 
covering economic aid, another concerned with military aid, and a third 
stipulating the extent of U.S. control over the respective bases. Washington 
sources say Spain will receive a total of $215 million in military and 
economic aid and will retain ownership of the bases Jeased to the United States 
States. The U.S. Navy is said to have requested bases in Cadiz in the south, 
Cartagena on the Mediterranean, and El Ferrol on the Galician coast, while 
the Air Force has asked for fields in Madrid, Seville, ani Barcelona. The 
pact would apparently limit the number of U.S. troops in Spain to 3,000. 


A concordat between Spain and the Vatican was signed August 27 in which 
Spain reaffirmed that Catholicism was "the only religion of the Spanish 
people." It expressly recognized, however, the validity of article 6 of the 
Spanish Constitution which states that no one may be molested for the private 
observance of his religious belief. This provision was specifically extended 
to Spain's African possessions by the statement that "the status quo will 
remain in force" regarding freedom of worship for Moslems and Jews in 
territories under Spanish sovereignty. As for religion in schools, the 
concordat states that Spain is to require the teaching of Catholicism except 
that it may be dispensed with for non-Catholic children on request of their 
parents. The 36-article agreement also confirmed the system of appointing 
archbishops and bishops established by the convention signed June 7, 1941 in 
Madrid. Under this system, the Spanish Government submits the names of six 
candidates for each vacancy, the Vatican selects three of the six, and the 
government designates one of these within 30 days. Vatican observers said 
the concordat had been negotiated continuously since January 1952, and 
believed signatures had most recently been delayed until the Pope had recalled 
Cardinal Pedro Segura, the strongly anti-Protestant Archbishop of Seville 
(H.A.R., VI: 7). Spain was also reported to have received two extraordinary 
privileges in the concordat. One designates Spanish as the official language 
for beatifications and canonizations, while the other grants Spain two 

auditors" in the Supreme Court of the Roman Rota, thus reviving a privilege 
granted the former kingdoms of Castile and Aragén. 


PORTUGAL 


Robert Guggenheim, the new American Ambassador to Portugal, arrived in 
Lisbon on August 5. He punctuated his arrival by throwing a bouquet: "In the 
difficult, complex and challenging circumstances in which we live today, 
Portugal remains a singularly positive and constructive force, a strong link 
in the chain of Western nations desiring, above all, the maintenance of lasting 


peace," 
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Similar sentiments were expressed by the departing American Ambassador, 
Cavendish Cannon, recently transferred to Athens. Many foreign observers 
attached more than diplomatic courtesy to the statements, and it was felt 
that Guggenheim's arrival presaged an era of closer Luso-American collabora- 
tion than has existed since Portugal entered NATO in 1949. Theotonio Pereira, 
long-time ambassador to the U.S. and a diplomatic figure considered friendly 
to the Anglo-American powers, was appointed ambassador to Great Britain on 


August 7. 


The hills and fields of central Portugal teemed with blue-clad troops 
during August, as the Portuguese Army continued training in an effort to meet 
its commitments under NATO. Realistic maneuvers were carried out by air and 
ground forces, the latter including 5,000 recruits recently called to the 
colors. Meanwhile, the navy announced that two anti-submarine vessels and a 
16,800-ton tanker were under construction in the Alfeite Navy Yard. Five 
other light naval units are being built in the commercial shipyards of Viana 
do Castelo and Figueira da Foz, several of which are destined for NATO powers 
other than Portugal. On August 31, the "Ponta Delgada,” arrived in Lisbon 
Bay; it is the first in a series of modern, non-magnetic minesweepers being 
built in the U.S. for Portugal. Another minesweeper, the "Horta," has already 
been acquired but is training with U.S. naval forces in Norfolk, Va. 


Owing to changeable weather, agricultural prospects continued to 
fluctuate during August. A bumper wheat harvest of 610,000 tons is antici- 
pated, which compares adequately with the all-time high of 710,000 tons 
recorded in 1934. It was claimed officially that wheat production dropped 
suddenly after 1934 because thousands of acres of former wheat lands were then 
planted to rice and other cereals. It was also said that, despite reduced 
acreage, mechanization and seed selection programs carried out by the 
National Federation of Wheat Growers have been responsible for a constantly- 
rising wheat production since the end of World War II. Most Portuguese wheat 
is grown in Alentejo Province, south of the Tagus River. Several granaries 
were completed during August in the old city of Evora, center of the wheat 


lands. 


An anticipated rice harvest of 630,000 tons should satisfy domestic needs 
and permit considerable exportation as well. However, 1953 will be a poor 
year for corn, and a below-average harvest is predicted. An ample supply of 
vegetables will be available for the domestic market, while an abundant fruit 
harvest will permit exportation. Production of fertilizers in 1953 will be 
the highest in the country's history. 


In general, sardines were still conspicuous by their absence. However, 
sufficient catches were made during August to permit the opening of a number 
of canneries. 


Via the packet, "Serpa Pinto," the Colonial Navigation Company of Lisbon 
1S now providing regular commercial service to Central America and the 
Caribbean. Portugal's increased commercial contacts with that area, as well 
as Portuguese immigration to Venezuela and the Dutch West Indies, are 
responsible for tne new service. The "Serpa Pinto" will make regular calls at 
Leixoes, and Funchal, as well as at Vigo, from whence Spanish immigrants will 
be transported to the Central American republics. Numerous Portuguese are 
employed in the refineries of Curagao and Aruba, where skilled workmen receive 
Salaries sufficient to make them wealthy by the time they return to Portugal. 
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By action of the Dutch Government, the principal Portuguese holidays are 
observed in Curagao. 


Overseas Minister Sarmento Rodrigues travelled to Oporto late in the 
month, where he bestowed the Knighthood of Sao Tiago on Elaine Sanceau, an 
English author. A resident of Oporto for many years, Elaine Sanceau has 
written many of the better works in English on the oriental explorations and 
conquests of the Portuguese. She also translated the "Commentaries of the 
Great Afonso de Albuquerque," which has shed much light on a historical 
figure previously little known to the Anglo-American reading world. 


The anniversary of the Battle of Aljubarrota was observed on August 14. 
Of great significance in Hispanic history, Aljubarrota was fought in 1385 
between 6,800 Portuguese, aided by English archers, and 30,000 Castilians. It 
was the only significant check to Castilian land power for many centuries, 
and made possible Portugal's existence as a separate country. 


Portuguese health and scientific circles are attacking the problem of 
sleeping sickness in the territory of Guinea, where that dreaded illness is 
still endemic. Plans call for intensified research on sleeping sickness, as 
well as on several other tropical diseases. Health problems in the neighbor- 
ing Cape Verde archipelago, much different from those of Guinea, will also be 
treated. Unpopulated when discovered in 1433, the 13 Cape Verde islands have 
a climate influenced by the trade winds. Their fauna and flora are not 
African, although the early Portuguese peopled them with natives of Senegal 
and Morocco. Six thousand European Portuguese live on several of the larger 
islands, in areas where malaria is absent. 


It was announced that Angolan coffee is acquiring increased demand and 
prestige in world markets, and it is hoped in Lisbon that territory will 
eventually become the leading coffee land of Africa. However, coffee can be 
grown only in Angola's northermost province of Congo, where hilly terrain and 
moderate elevation coincide. Other than coffee, Angola's major exports are 
diamonds, sisal, fish, corn, and wheat, while its principal imports continue 
to be machinery, tools, cloth, and other manufactured articles. Over 1,000 
industries exist in the territory, but most are small. Angola's first 
soap factory is being built at Dombo Grande, in Benguela province. 


Although many foreign critics feel that Angola's white population could 
be growing at a much faster rate, it will probably exceed 120,000 by the end 
of 1953. In 1952, 17,000 Portuguese entered Angola, and it is hoped that 
this year's total will be higher. The birth rate among European settlers is 
also high. The Belgian Government, which is currently contemplating a 
European settlement program in the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo, sent 
several experts to study colonization methods employed by Portugal in the 
Angolan highlands. Agricultural colonies, scattered along the course of the 
Benguela railroad, were visited in August by the Belgians, who later stated 
that family settlement methods are probably the most appropriate for the 
African interior. Since the Bantu people found Angola's highlands too cold 
for nakedness, and its coastal area too dry for agriculture, Angola has always 
been thinly populated. The League of Nations once regarded it as an 
appropriate area for locating the surplus population of Germany. 


The 300th anniversary of the "Restoration of Angola" was observed in 
August. The Portuguese first explored Angola's coastal lands in 1472-73, 
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under Diogo Cao, but were later expelled by the Dutch. In 1653 an expedition 
consisting of 15 galleons and 900 men, led by Salvador Correia de SA, landed 
in Angola. After almost one year of fighting, the Dutch establishments were 


reduced. 


Mexico 


The matter of illegal entry by Mexican farm laborers into the United 
States is still one of the major unsolved problems between the two countries. 
Peons, driven by low incomes and droughts in northern Mexico, have been 
crossing the U.S. border at a rate that has been characterized by the U.S. 
Commission on Migratory Labor as a virtual invasion. Several months ago it 
was reported that probably two laborers were illegally entering the U.S. every 
minute, and there have been no reports since then to indicate that the 


situation has improved. 


According to some United States officials, the trouble does not lie in 
the need for new legislation, but in the proper enforcement of existing laws. 
The U.S. employs 1,080 men to patrol 5,000 miles of border facing Canada and 
Mexico, with a little more than half this number posted along the 1,600-mile 
Mexican border. Such a small contingent could hardly be expected to patrol 
the border adequately, though it is reported to be doing a commendable job 
despite its small size. In some cases, however, U.S. immigration officers 
have cooperated with farmers and relaxed or even suspended the customary 
round-up of illegal entrants until crops have been harvested. Meanwhile an 
ever increasing number of American employers, after being undercut by 
competitors using illegal labor, are breaking the law and hiring "wetbacks". 


The tremendous migration of Mexican peons is reported to have produced 
many social problems including the smuggling and selling of dope, trafficking 
in prostitution, and an increase in automobile accidents involving jalopies 
sold to the "wetbacks". There is concern over the danger of increasing the 
incidence of tuberculosis and other diseases. Furthermore, an understandable 
depression in wages results from hiring these men, who sometimes are paid as 
little as 20¢ an hour and are given no medical examinations as well as no 


housing facilities. 


There have also been reports about the unfairness of contracts made with 
legal Mexican labor. This may have provoked the recent protest of the Mexican 
Government that it wanted to share in establishing contract conditions even 
though by international agreement the task had been left to the U.S. Departmert 
of Labor. According to one report oply seven U.S. officials were employed last 
year to police agreements covering the contracting of 200,000 laborers. 


After making an on-the-spot study last month, U.S. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell declined to place the sole blame on either the U.S. or Mexico. 
but stated that neither country had done enough. He characterized the matter 
as a "social, economic, political, and moral problem of the first magnitude" 
and expressed the hope that U.S. Congressmen would take action in the coming 
session to remedy the situation. In 1951, at the request of Harry Truman, 
legislation to handle the problem was passed, but it lacked teeth. Many blame 
this on the opposition of powerful planter interests in the South, in 
California, and in Texas, who want cheap labor. At any rate, there is little 
doubt that this year the flow of "wetbacks" is half again as large as it was in 


1952. 
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A three-way approach to the problem proposed by Brownell ranges from 
discussions on the diplomatic level to local cooperation in various states. 
The Eisenhower Administration will begin talks with Mexico in an effort to 
develop a joint approach to the problem. The U.S. Department of Justice will 
organize a group that will try to determine how existing legislation can be 
made tougher, while state district attorneys, state federations of labor, 
local police and farm co-ops will be requested to try to make local legislation 


more effective. 


Tt has been reported that a special commission comprised of U.S. and 
Mexican representatives has approved a new program seeking to eliminate the 
latest outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease near Gutiérrez Zamora in the state 
of Veracruz. According to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, the new plans 
establish a basis for greater cooperation with land owners, especially in 
regard to the registration of animals susceptible to the disease. Because the 
Mexican Government objected to the slaughter and burial of animals when the 
disease broke out last spring, the new agreement provides for the evacuation 
of an estimated 10,000 cattle, swine, sheep and goats to quarantined areas, 
where they will be under the observation of veterinarians appointed by the 


commission. 


The Mexican Defense Ministry has denied that it sent any arms to aid Cuban 
insurrectionists. An official statement issued last month declared that Mexico 
had not made a single sale of arms to foreigners since December 10, 1952, and 
that no such sales were contemplated in the future. However, it was admitted 
that no statement could be made about the activities of the previous administra- 
tion, or about contraband introduced into Mexico and then resold. The govern- 
ment likewise made it known that it would be willing to join Cuba in patrolling 
the Gulf of Mexico so as to prevent the smuggling of arms, but denied that 
negotiations were being made with the Cuban Air Force for cooperative air 


patrols. 


Opposition parties are still hammering away at President Ruiz Cortines' 
announced policy to clean-up corruption in Mexico, insisting that it be made 
retroactive. La Federacion del Partido del Pueblo (Federation of the Peoples’ 
Party), taking advantage of the 1952 state elections, has made a formal protest 
to the attorney general requesting that investigations be made into the 
tremendous fortunes accumulated by ex-President Miguel Aleman and other top 
figures of the past administration. So far, Ruiz Cortines has shown little 
inclination to begin the investigation of these persons who not only are party 
members, but who were influential in securing his election last year. Only a 
few unimportant gestures have been made as yet, such as the confiscation of 
large landholdings belonging to some of the alleged thieves. It seems most 
improbable that Ruiz Cortines will carry out such a program, since many of the 
persons in question still hold influential positions in the Government. 


Formal presentation of the new constitution of Baja California del Norte 
was made last month by Evaristo Bonifaz, president of the first congress of that 
State. In political and social matters the document is reported to be the most 
advanced of Mexican state constitutions. The concession of extraordinary powers 
to the federal government (which has in the past been a sore point in the 
relations of this independent state with the central government) has been 
Cancelled, and women's suffrage has been introduced. 
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Reports of a crisis in Mexico's economy have been denied by the Secretary 
of Economy. He maintains that the present condition arises from economic 
adjustments being made by the government, such as drastic new economy measures, 
the postponement of non-essential and expensive development schemes, a decrease 
in the leakage of government money, a reduction in the purchases of industrial 
machinery, and a halt in the contracting of large, long-term foreign loans. 


Meanwhile, a series of studies have been made by the National Banking 
Commission concerning the total amount of loans and credits given to different 
pranches of production. Findings indicate that the total given by commercial 
and savings banks and financing associations has risen to 2,973.3 million 
pesos. They also reveal that the period from February 195e to February 1953 
displayed a gain of 591.7 million pesos over the previous le months. The 
money was distributed as follows: 2,440.5 million pesos to industry; 22.7 
million pesos to mining; 387.3 million pesos to agriculture; and 122.8 million 
pesos to livestock. The report declares that in the last 20 years Mexican 
banks have been unable to finance economic activities. Credit payments made 
by commercial and savings banks represent only 11.5% of the production needs 
of Mexican industry, 5% of livestock, and 6.84 of agricultural financing. 


It has been announced that the Ruiz Cortines administration has three 
primary goals in the economic field; namely, to increase the production of 
electric power, oil, and iron and steel. 


Carlos Ramfrez Ulloa, Director of the Mexican Federal Power Commission, 
has made claims which seem exaggerated when one recalls the power production of 
Brazil. Mexico, he says, has embarked on a hydroelectric program which will 
put it ahead of all Latin American counties in power production at the end of 
1958. Its aggregate electric output will then be approximately 2 million 
kilowatts. The principal goal of the program is to convert a large jungle 
area of the Gulf Coast into an industrial and agricultural center. The dams 
under construction include the ambitious Papaloapan project begun in 1950 at 
the juncture of three rivers (the Tonto, Santo Domingo, and Papaloapan) in the 
State of Veracruz. When completed, these dams will save from floods about 
17,500 square miles which are at present little more than malaria-infested 
jungles. About 154,000 kilowatts will be produced by this power and irrigation 
system which is reported to be the largest in Latin America. The Cébano 
hydroelectric plant, which is being built on the Apatitzio River, will serve 
the states of Guanajuato, Querétaro, and San Luis Potosi. About 52,000 
kilowatts will be generated on its completion, which is expected in 1954. 
Extensive works on the Tepaleatepec River are nearing completion. They will 
provide electric power and irrigation for an important zone embracing some 
200,000 hectares of excellent arable land in the states of Jalisco, Colima and 
Guerrero. The Tingambato dam on the Temalscaltepec River near Mexico City, also 
well under way, is expected to produce about 135,000 kilowatts. It is being 
financed by a loan of $20 million from the World Bank. The Falcon Dam located 
on the Rio Grande between the United States and Mexico will be inaugurated by 
Presidents Eisenhower and Ruiz Cortines in October. This dam, which is five 
miles in length, was built jointly by the United States and Mexico. It will 
generate 4,500 kilowatts of power on both sides of the river, and will be used 


mainly for irrigation. 


Important concessions have been granted to small mine operators which might 
enable them to meet the vicissitudes of international metal markets. President 
Ruiz Cortines has authorized a subsidy that equals 75% of taxes normally 
covering production and exportation of metals. 
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Antonio J. Bermidez, head of PEMEX, the government oil monopoly, recently 
stated that the 1952 oil production of 78 million barrels could have been 
8h million barrels if foreign market prices had been higher. He went on to 
say that the present production capacity was approximately 94 million barrels, 
and that average production capacity for this year may be close to 97 million. 
About 100 new wells, 53 of which are productive, were drilled in 31 different 
fields in the first quarter of this year, while work has already started on 
102 new projects. It was estimated that annual production capacity at the 
end of this year would be about 102 million barrels after drilling was 


finished in Santa Agueda and other new fields. 


Efforts are being made to establish a national chemical industry. The 
government has already constructed a large ammonium sulphate plant, and it is 
expected that the Frasch-system sulphur plant that is being built at 
San Cristébal, Veracruz, by the Mexican Sulphur Company of Delaware will be 


ready for production in September. 


The outlook for an increase in steel and iron output is bright. The big 
steel and iron mill in Monclova is expanding, and production this year is 
expected to be mere than 200,000 tons. Plans have also been made to construct 
a large plant in Durango that will produce about 182,000 tons a year, i.e., 


20% of national consumption (H.A.R., VI: 7). 


Information from the National Chamber of the Cement Industry indicates 
that Mexico has risen to a position as one of the leading cement producers of 
the hemisphere. During the first half of 1953, cement factories in Mexico 
produced a record total of 864,706 tons of grey cement. In the previous half 
year, 836,867 tons were produced, and in the first half of 1952, 802,782 tons. 


The Secretary of Agriculture announced that the huge 160,000-acre ranch 
of Randolph Hearst in the state of Chihuahua will be taken over by the 
government. It is to be divided up among small land holders, as the lands of 
four cronies of ex-President Miguel Aleman recently were (H.A.R., VI: 6). In 
accord with Mexican agrarian law, which permits the expropriation of large 
landholdings under certain conditions, an inventory will be made of Hearst's 
property and he will be compensated with long-term Government bonds. 


The Mexican Union of Sugar Producers announced that total sugar produc- 
tion has reached 775,000 tons. This is 100,000 tons more than the estimated 
domestic consumption for the next 12 months. Since the 1953 sugar-cane harvest 
is practically over, production figures will probably not change much. 


Aerolineas Argentinas has announced that the inaugural flight of the 
Buenos Aires-Quito-Guatemala City-Mexico City route will take place in the 
early part of October. It is believed that new D.C. 6-type aircraft will be 


used in this service. 


The tourist industry in Mexico is improving. This may be a response to 
recent government efforts to attract visitors who spend dollars that are badly 
needed to fill the gap created by the deficit in foreign trade transactions 
(H.A.R., VI: 6). During July, 16,262 travelers crossed the border, while 
during June only 11,198 entered Mexico. This is a slight increase over 
July 1952, when there were 16,138 tourists from the U.S. Mexico is also expect 
ing a huge influx of some 40,000 tourists between October 15 and 31 for the 
Indian festival "El Quinto Sol" (The Fifth Sun). During this period there will 
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be many other attractions, such as festivals of Mexican music, exhibitions of 
typical Mexican industries, etc. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMATA 


The Guatemalan government has begun distributing to landless peasants 
property expropriated from the United Fruit Company. The first land to be 
parceled out was the former United Fruit banana plantation "Los Angeles," near 
the port of San José on the Pacific coast. It was divided among 200 peasant 
families. It was announced that other plantations from the more than 250,000 
acres of company land expropriated three months ago (H.A.R., VI: 5) will soon 
be distributed to peasants. About nine-tenths of the company's 300,000-acre 
holding has already been expropriated under the Agrarian Reform Law. A Farm 
Loan Bank, with a capital of $5,520,000, has been established in Guatemala. 
Alfonso Bauer Paiz, former Minister of Economy, has been appointed manager of 
the bank, which will make loans to new owners of land distributed under the 


Agrarian Law. 


Guatemala is also continuing to exert pressure on another U.S.-owned 
corporation, the Electric Company of Guatemala. The government's behavior 
towards the electric company (H.A.R., VI: 7) has made it clear that it 
considers that firm an "American imperialist monopoly." Frequent appeals by 
the company to be allowed to state its case to President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
have been met with silence. The company maintains that after it increased 
wages by 20% last year, its employees were earning more, with an average of 
$4.75 a day, than any other group of workers in Guatemala. At the same time 
the company has informed the government that it would consider any fair offer 
for the purchase of its plant and other assets, but the government has ignored 


this suggestion. 


A similar campaign is being waged by the government against the owners 
of the International Railway of Central America, in which the United Fruit 
Corpany is a major stockholder. The railway provides the only transportation 
across Guatemala from the Atlantic to the Pacific. When a new Atlantic-to- 
Pacific highway called Liberation Road is completed, the government is 
expected to introduce legislation making it prohibitively expensive to ship by 
rail. Some observers in Guatemala claim that the railways invited a great 
deal of their troubles by charging high rates for all freight except the fruit 


company's bananas, but this is difficult to prove. 


Guatemala's Communists have given public warning of their immediate 
political intentions. Writing in the July 13 issue of the Cominform's 
newspaper For a Lasting Peace, For a People's Democracy, published in Bucharest, 
Rumania and possessing probably the world's longest title, the Guatemalan 
Communist leader José Manuel Fortuny listed in detail just what he hoped to 
achieve. He demanded that the Agrarian Reform Law be broadened to permit the 
ejection of "American monopolists" from Guatemala. He had harsh words in 
particular for the United Fruit Company, the International Railway of Central 
America, and the Electric Company of Guatemala. He charged that by paying low 
taxes and fixing “impossible charges" for transport and electric energy, the 
companies had bled the country of enough money to cover Guatemala's annual 
budget. Fortuny appealed to the Communists, who now call themselves the 
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P.G.D.T., or Partido Guatemalteco de Trabajadores (Labor Party), to "deepen 
the anti-imperalist sentiment" of Guatemala. 


Observers consider that the final authority in Guatemala, as in most 
Latin-American countries, is the army. The overwhelming weight of available 
evidence indicates that the army remains completely loyal to President Arbenz 
and "apathetic to Communist overtures." This seems to be a vital factor in 
assessing the Communist role and potentialities in Guatemala. The Communists 
wield influence out of all proportion to their number through control of the 
jabor unions and of congressional committees and by having considerable sway 
over five coalition parties. Guatemalan military leaders welcome United States 
Army and Airforce training missions. Of 117 colonels and lieutenant colonels 
in the officer corps of 765, only three lieutenant colonels have been 
identified with Communist movements recently. Nevertheless, Guatemalan Army 
leaders believe that too much importance has been given to the Communist 
menace in Guatemala. They identify the Guatemalan Communists with the 
"revolution and the social reforms for which the revolution was fought," 
giving the impression that they do not believe that the local Communists are 
trying to capture Guatemala for the Communist camp in the international sense. 
They feel that attacks on the government for allowing the Communists such 
widespread influence are part of an attempt to undo the revolution. 


The Guatemalan Government has decided to bestow the Order of the Quetzal 
on Bolivian President Victor Paz Estenssoro and four other members of the 
Bolivian Government. This is significant in that the Bolivian government is 
launching a campaign against the "landed oligarchy." Both the Guatemalan and 
the Bolivian governments are on excellent terms with Perén. 


EL SALVADOR 


Businessmen in San Salvador are growing increasingly alarmed over the 
recent regulation by Guatemala establishing eight days as the maximum time in 
which goods in transit through Guatemala may remain in that country without 
being considered imports. The regulation will interfere with a large volume of 
Salvadorean imports, which are transhipped via the United Fruit Company's 
International Railways of Central America through Guatemala. The action also 
is interpreted as another blow at the United Fruit rail line. 


The National Assembly has approved the absence from the country of 
President Oscar Osorio for a visit to Costa Rica, according to the newspaper 
Tribuna Libre. The President will be accompanied by Foreign Minister Roberto 
Canessa and a party of Congressmen to repay the recent visit to San Salvador 
(H.A.R., VI: 6) of Costa Rica President Otilio Ulate. 


The first School of Social Service in El Salvador has been opened by 
Reynaldo Galindo Pahl, Minister of Education. Srta. Raquel Zamora of Chile, 
member of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, will be 


director of the school. 


It has been officially announced that El Salvador will be represented at 
the next world social security meeting that will be held at Paris, France, from 


August 31 to September 12 of this year. 
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HONDURAS 


Erling Ougaard, Danish chemical engineer and an authority on cement 
manufacturing, has arrived in Honduras to complete a technical study on the 
possibility of setting up domestic production of cement. He will be on 
assignuent from the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 
Earlier studies were made by the Honduran government. 


Thousand of grateful Hondurans and North Americans gathered in "La Lima" 
to pay tribute to Dr. Vining C. Dunlap, world famous authority on tropical 
agriculture, who is aptly named the "savior of the banana industry in Central 
and South America." It is said that Dunlap's patient research and clear 
analysis are largely responsible for the wealth which various countries have 
derived since he discovered means to combat the dreaded sigatoka disease that 
for a time threatened to wipe out banana cultivation in Central America. 


General Leonidas Pineda, Honduran Minister of War, Navy and Air, has 
announced that he will visit Costa Rica in September. 


NICARAGUA 


A group of economists of the International Monetary Fund has visited 
Nicaragua to discuss with members of President Somoza's government several 
matters pertaining to finances and international exchange. This mission has 
also visited other Latin American countries. The Nicaraguan press has reportec 
that the International Monetary Fund will recommend a drastic banking reform, 
including the reorganization of the Bank of Nicaragua. Such a reform, which 
is expected by national financiers to provoke considerable controversy among 
the commercial and banking circles of the country, would include the liquida- 
tion of the Banco Hipotecario (Mortgage Bank), the creation of a mortgage 
department as an annex to the recently created National Bank, the suppression 
of several banking houses, and the reorganization of various others, the 
modernization of banking and financial regulations, and the authorization of a 
free exchange market for dollars. 


The Nicaraguan Chamber of Deputies has approved the so-called "Law to 
regulate the free expression and diffusion of thought" introduced by President 
Anastasio Somoza's government. The new law grants a single judge jurisdiction 
to deal with violations of freedom of thought; establishes a system of fines; 
authorizes the investigation of sources of foreign news; bans articles 
offending the dignity of the President of the Republic; authorizes the Minister 
of Internal Affairs to confiscate national or foreign newspapers and magazines 
whose writings are "an affront to national dignity"; and, finally, prohibits 
the exercise of journalistic activities by members of international parties or 
by individuals influenced by doctrines contrary to democratic ideals. This 
certainly does not sound like freedom of the press as it is understood in the 
United States. The law has been sent to the senate for further study and final 


acceptance. 


In its 50th semi-annual credit rating of United States markets in Latin 
America, the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau has placed Nicaragua at the top 
of the list. Results of the survey, covering 24 markets, were announced by 
Philip J. Gray, manager of the bureau. Markets were rated according to a point- 


Scoring system. 
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COSTA RICA 


President-elect Figueres appears to be proposing for the country a 
combination of large public corporations and small individual enterprises. 
Figueres has declared himself "a man who believes that a deep social trans- 
formation has to take place in the near future." He has also commented that 
he thinks "Latin America will resist any attempt to impose a conservative 
economy even though it goes with nice words like ‘free enterprise.'" 


An outspoken proponent of democracy in Latin America, Figueres has 
aroused the antagonism of his next door neighbor, Anastasio Somoza of 
Nicaragua, and of Fulgencio Batista of Cuba. Observers are predicting that 
Costa Rican relations with these countries may very well take a turn for the 
worse. Figueres' program includes encouragement of private and public savings 
for development purposes and a betterment of general living conditions. With 
coffee prices up, Figueres believes his country ought to be able to raise as 
much capital as possible to help promote education, the training of technicians, 
and the introduction of modern business conditions. He foresees a slow 
modification of the tax system to shift emphasis from custom duties to income 
taxes, and recommends that "large-scale nationalization of industry" not be 
undertaken. He has not made clear his intentions toward the United Fruit 
Company, but it is expected that he will make the company give Costa Rica a 
larger share of its profits. 


José Figueres' National Liberation Party has elected 30 representatives 
in congress, while defeated candidate Fernando Castro's Democrats have only 
ll seats, and the National Union Party one, thus giving to Figueres a clear-cut 
majority in the one-house body. For the first time in the history of Costa 
Rica, three congresswomen have been elected. 


J. Rafael Oreamuno, Costa Rica's Ambassador to Washington, has stated 
that any raise in United States tariff rates would deeply affect that nation's 
relations with Latin America. He stressed that “Latin American countries can 
buy only to the extent that they are provided with dollars through the sale of 
their own products in the United States.” 


Several members of the Department of Agriculture of Thailand have visited 
the Council of National Production of Costa Rica. It is the first time in the 
history of that Central American republic that a Southeastern Asia mission has 
taken its technical progress into consideration. During their four-day stay, 
the visitors inspected the Turrialba zone, the experimental station of Hule, 
the Inter-American Center of Cacao Production, several cooperative organiza- 
tions, and studied the functioning of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences. 


PANAMA 


For the first time in its history, Panama will not import rice this year. 
Local production stepped up to 1,260,000 quintals this season, meeting the 
needs of the population. Panama imported 95,000 quintals in 1942, and 173,000 
in 1952. With irrigation practically unknown in Panama, the amount of water 
that falls during the rainy season is a big factor in rice production. A big 
boost was given to production this year by President Remén's support of 
agriculture. Prices of basic foods are controlled by the government: high 


quality large grain rice wholesales at $13 for 100 pounds and retails at 15¢ 
a pound. In Panama there are now about 50 growers who individually produce 
more than 2,000 quintals of rice annually; however, 90% of the rice is 
produced in small plantations. It is considered likely that Panama will not 


import rice in the future. 


The Commissary Division of the Panama Canal Company has announced that 
it has awarded contracts to local cattlemen for the purchase of 5,000 head of 
beef cattle. This represents the Canal Company's beef requirements for the 
coming 12-month period and will cost around $675,000, about twice the value 


of any contract ever awarded. 


According to information released from official sources, several records 
were broken by Panama Canal toll receipts and ship transit handled during the 
1953 fiscal year. Transit was provided for 7,410 ocean-going commercial 
vessels, and for a total of 10,170 ships, including U.S. government vessels 
and small craft. Toll receipts for ocean-going vessels totalled $31.9 million. 


A simulated 40-kiloton atomic bomb was exploded 500 yards from Miraflores 
Locks, which is the section of the Panama Canal descending to the Pacific. 
The simulated bomb marked the start of Operation Jackpot ed, which is designed 
to train the disaster defense crew made up of the Army and Panama and Canal 


Zone civilisns. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The Batista regime seems to be well on the way toward reaping the 
whirlwind. While the abortive July revolution (H.A.R., VI: 7) did fail 
miserably, it effectively destroyed the confident serenity of the dictator. 
The country remained outwardly calm during August,but it was an unnatural, 
forced calmness maintained in part by one of the most tyrannical decrees for 
abolishing freedom of expression ever devised in Latin America. The thorough- 
ness of the decree and the extent of the controls for dealing with adverse 
criticism of the government, whether printed or oral, were in themselves 
admissions of grave fears that all was not well in Cuba. 


The decree, first announced on August 6, is known technically as "Decree 
Law 997 on Public Order". In general, it provides severe jail sentences and 
fines for attacks against the national dignity, peace, public confidence, 
Stability of the government, the economy, and the national credit. Penalties 
apply to Cubans and foreigners alike, whether the offense be committed in 
Cuba or abroad. Ostensibly, these punishments apply only to attacks which 
spread false reports and malicious propaganda, but they cover all such 
agencies of expression as publications, radio, television, motion pictures, 
plays, and even word of mouth, with the government itself acting as judge 
through the medium of the Urgency Court which handles all crimes against the 
State. 


One remarkable provision of the decree seems to have been borrowed 
intact from Perén--the one branding as a crime desacato, or disrespect of the 
government or its officials. Apparently in an attempt to attract foreign 
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favor, this regulation also extends protection from "disrespect" to the 
heads of foreign nations with which Cuba maintains diplomatic relations, as 
well as to their representatives in Cuba. 


The results of this law became evident at once. A great political 
silence fell over Cuba. Newspapers and publications of all kinds, which had 
already been under strict censorship since the July revolt, now ceased to 
publish any political news except government handouts. Editorials all but 
disappeared. International news about other countries, as well as items 
about art, literature, society and sports were given more prominence. Radio 
and television stations eliminated "editorial hours". Even in the cafes and 
buses, where people have always been accustomed to argue passionately over 
politics as a matter of course, that subject is now taboo. 


The New York Times pointed out in an editorial on August 25 that tyranny 
breeds tyranny, and that Batista, in seizing the government by force, was 
thus caught from the beginning in the vicious circle of his own acts. The 
editorial further predicted that Batista may retain control as long as he has 
the army with him, but if he continues to repress a people as tough, turbu- 
lent and individualistic as the Cubans, he may only expect more serious 
trouble. 


In the Urgency Court, trials were getting under way of those who were 
accused of being involved in the July uprising. The government seemed to be 
concentrating its prosecution on the Communists. Three top Communist leaders 
were to be the first tried. They were Juan Marinello, party president; 

Blas Roca, secretary general; and Anfbal Escalante, editor of the closed 
Communist newspaper Hoy. The U. S. National Committee of the Communist Party 
from New York, in a statement signed by William Z. Foster and others, declared 
that hundreds of Cuban Communists had been slugged and arrested. A group of 
21 university students headed by Joaquin Pelaez Canellada, president of the 
University Students Federation, was also to be tried. The Guatemalan govern- 
ment announced in a dispatch from Guatemala that six Cuban revolutionaries 

had taken political asylum in the Guatemalan embassy in Havana. The names and 
affiliations of these persons were not given. 


On August 15, the Cuban Supreme Court upheld by a vote of 10 to 5 the 
constitutional statutes enacted by Batista after his successful military coup 
in March 1952, to take the place of the 1940 constitution. A group headed by 
Dr. Ramon Zaydfin, Minister of Commerce in the Prfo Administration, had asked 
the supreme court to declare Batista's statutes illegal and to restore the 
Constitution of 1940. 


The August 21 issue of the U. S. publication Vision was confiscated in 
Cuba because Of an article which was entitled "The Sweet Cuban Regime Is 
Growing Sour”, 


Cuba fared well in the export quota allotments set by the International 
Sugar Conference in the provisional world sugar marketing agreement which was 
made public August 24 in London. When the Conference met in July (H.A.R., VI: 
7), Cuba, the world's leading exporter, had asked for an export quota of 23 
million tons of raw sugar or about one half of the world export total. The 
final allotment to Cuba was 24 million tons or 90% of the original demand. 
Experts agreed that the Cuban delegation, headed by Amadeo Lépez Castro, had 
Managed Cuban interests skillfully. 
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After lengthy and sometimes stormy sessions, in which both Indonesia and 
Peru at one time threatened to withdraw because of disagreements over quotas, 
the 39 voting nations finally agreed on a program of three major parts: 
export quotas were assigned; a price range of from 3.25¢ to 4.354 per pound 
was established; and a permanent sugar council was set up which will act to 
expand or contract exports to maintain the price range. 


Quotas set by the conference do not disturb existing domestic marketing 
arrangements or regional agreements in effect behind the Iron Curtain, within 
the British Commonwealth or the French Union. After Cuba, other major export 
quotas were assigned as follows: Dominican Republic and Formosa, 600,000 
tons each; Peru, 280,000 tons; Czechoslovakia, 275,000 tons; Indonesia, 
250,000 tons; Poland 222,000 tons; and Russia, 200,000 tons. 


Decisions of the permanent Sugar Council will be determined by votes of 
the members. The total number of votes was set at 2,000. Cuba, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom were each given 245 votes, the highest number 
assigned to any of the members. The total is equally divided between 
exporters and importers who can be expected to vote in separate groups. 
Technically, ratification of the agreement will be said to have been effected 
when exporting countries with 75% of the votes and importing countries with 
60% of the votes have ratified. This is expected to happen before the end of 
1953. A meeting of the Sugar Council has already been called for December 16 
to estimate the needs of the free sugar market for 1954. The agreement will 
run for a maximum of five years, but members may request revision at the end 
of three years. 


During the long conference, Western delegates were pleased with the 
cooperative attitude of Russia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. These countries 
made no move to disrupt proceedings after an early unsuccessful attempt to 
have Communist China seated as a member. 


HAITI 


The Ninth Assembly of the Inter-American Comnission of Women will meet 
in Port-au-Prince in 1954. The invitation of the Haitian Government was 
accepted at the 1953 Assembly held in Rio de Janeiro. The Commission is a 
permanent official agency functioning in close relation with the Secretariat 
of the Organization of American States. Its specific task is to prepare data 
for the International Conference of American States on the subject of civil 
and political equality of women in the hemisphere, mainly with reference to 
suffrage rights and equality of pay. 


Haiti boasts three printing presses which do three-quarters of the 
country's publishing. Since French is the language of literate Haiti, the 
country cannot rely on mass-produced publications from larger countries within 
the Western Hemisphere, but imports from France such reading-matter as exceeds 
the scope of the local presses. They have divided their field of operation as 
follows: The Imprimerie de 1'Etat prints all official publications, and may 
also undertake contracts for newspapers and literary or scientific works. 
L'Imprimerie Deschamps prints classical handbooks, and literary or scientific 
works under contract. Les Presses Libres publishes one daily and several 
weeklies. Printing in the Créole language is limited to Bible and missionary 
publications mainly from the United States. 
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Tt has been announced that Howard K. Travers has resigned his post as 
U. S. Ambassador to Haiti on account of illness, and has been replaced by 
Roy Tasco Davis. From 1921 to 1933, Davis was Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Guatemala, Costa Rica and Panama. From 1942 to 1953, he served as a special 
field representative in Latin America for the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Generalissimo Trujillo continued his process initiated two months ago 
of relinquishing authority (H.A.R.,VIs 7) by giving up two additional port- 
folios which he had acquired when his brother became President. Brigadier 
General Manuel Demoya Alonzo was appointed to take Generalissimo Trujillo's 
place in the Dominican delegation to the United Nations; and General Fausto 
E. Camano, Secretary of War, was given the post of chief of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Both replacements are announced as being temporary. They 
are noteworthy in that for the first time since the rise of the Trujillo 
family to supreme power in the Dominican Republic, the position of Chief 
Commander of the Armed Forces is not held by either of the two brothers. 
President Héctor Bienvenido Trujillo held it during the terms of office of 
his brother, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, and after his election 


the roles were reversed. 


As an explanation for this singular action, the announcement was made 
that Generalissimo Trujillo is temporarily assuming the directorship of the 
sugar mills of Rfo Haina, Catarey, Amistad, and Monte Llano. The $200 
million Rio Haina mill, the world's largest sugar-producing mill, is the 
center of several government development projects, which include paper-making 


and new port and shipping facilities. 


The record income of the Dominican Republic in 1953, estimated at 
89 million pesos (1 peso = $1), permitted Generalissimo Trujillo to eliminate 
the internal debt of 4,969,000 pesos. Since the external debt had already 
been paid in full in 1947, the Dominican Republic is now free of all public 
debts. Within six years, the income of the Republic has risen from 43 


million to 89 million pesos. 


The announcement of the cancellation of the debt was made at the 
festivities commemorating the centenary of the Proclamaticn of the Restoration 
of the Republic by the "Trinitaria”, the secret society which led the struggle 
for independence from Haiti in 1844. The Dominican Republic finally became 
independent in 1855, when Gpain abandoned the eastern half of the island of 
Hispaniola; however, rather than celebrate that date, the Republic commem- 
Orates its struggle for independence from Haiti. The Dominicans have shown 
little historical animosity toward Spain, with whom the government signed a 
treaty of friendship on November 10, 1952. This treaty was ratified on 
August 16, 1953, the holiday dedicated to the heroes of Dominican independence. 


Direct shipping routes will soon link Dominican and Spanish ports on the 
Atlantic. The trip from Ciudad Trujillo will take approximately 10 days, 


including halts en route. 


= 
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PUERTO RICO 


Until Puerto Rico attained the status of the Associated Free State of 
Puerto Rico, it was considered one of the non-self-governing territories 
of the United States. The U. S. was therefore accustomed to make periodic 
reports on its stewardship to the U. N. The final issue of these reports 
covering the year prior to July 25, 1952, when the new constitution was 
adopted, has just been issued. After review by a special committee of the 
U. N., it will be forwarded in summarized form to the U. N. General 
Assembly for action. Throughout the whole report of 176 pages there is a 
spirit of optimism for Puerto Rico. The report is a valuable reference 
work on the island and gives detailed information on such topics as 
population trends, finance, economic development, welfare, education, 
and public health. 


Many projects started by the U. S. government are still in the 
process of development. Among these are the $15 million San Juan 
International Airport due to be completed in 1954, the $25 million San 
Juan harbor improvement program, and several hydroelectric and irrigation 
systems. These projects will involve an annual expenditure of $14 million 
until 1959, after which they are expected to be reduced to about $6 million 
per year. 


Harbor development facilities at San Juan will provide an area of 
integrated activities which will make the port one of the most advanced in 
the world. All conveniences will be provided for warehousing, distributing, 
grain milling, meat packing, and wholesale and retail marketing of food 
and related products. 


National income for 1951-52 was estimated at $891 million, an increase 
of 14% over the preceding year. Per capita income increased from $350 to 
$380 in the same period. Since the cost of living did not rise in 
proportion, there was a net increase in the level of living. In spite of 
the optimism and the obvious gains that have been made, there is still much 
room for improvement to be noted when these last figures are compared with 
a U. S. state such as Arizona, for instance, which had a per capita income 
of about $1500 in 1952. 


Puerto Rico has this year a bumper coffee crop which should exceed 
local demands by 6$ million pounds. This is all the more remarkable when 
it is considered that only a few years ago the island was forced to import 
coffee in large quantities. Local consumption is about 25 million pounds 
in a normal year. Efforts will be made to export the surplus. 


San Juan's Isla Grande airport was tied up by a strike of ground 
personnel during the latter part of August. The strike was called by the 
C. I. 0. Transport Workers Union on the issue of higher wages. Eastern 
Airlinesannounced that its service to the mainland was not affected. 


The enormous sugar quota of the United States for 1953, which had been 
set at 8 million tons, is now expected to fall short of demand by more than 
200,000 tons. Supplies on hand will not be sufficient to meet the demand. 
Puerto Rico is expected to be one of the areas that will benefit by supply- 
ing part of the shortage. 
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VENEZUELA 


After three years of discussion, the bilateral air treaty between 
Venezuela and the United States was signed by United States Ambassador 
Fletcher Warren and Foreign Minister Dr. Aureliano Otdnez on August 14, 
and went into effect eight days later. The agreement, based on the model 
treaty of the International Civil Aviation Organization, normalized 
relations between the two countries in the field of aviation. It provides 
for the most-favored-nation treatment with regard to duties on fuels, 
lubricants and spare parts, for mutual acceptance of pilots licenses for 
crews, for strict observance of customs and immigration laws, for 
consultation on possible modifications, and for arbitration in case of 


differences. 


Pan American Airways can now operate nonstop flights between Caracas 
and New York, while Venezuelan Airways may make flights to Miami and New 
Orleans. The agreement also allows the Delta Chicago and Southern Airlines 
to make daily flights between Havana and Caracas. American airlines will 
be permitted the following routes: from eastern United States to Caracas, 
from eastern United States, except New York, to Maracaibo, from central 
United States to Caracas, and from the Canal Zone to Maracaibo and Caracas. 
This marks the first time the United States has ever been divided into 
three zones for flights to Venezuela. As part of the bargain, Pan American 
Airways has agreed to sell its Venezuelan airport properties to the 
Venezuelan government, reserving for itself only the right to operate the 
Maracaibo airport. In return for the concession, it will not have to pay 


landing fees until the end of 1960. 


A tentative agreement has been reached between the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment and the Caracas Telephone Company for transfer of the latter's stock 
to that government. The value of the stock has not been determined, but 
will be estimated on a 6% return on capital investment, taking as a basis 
the company's average earnings for the last six years. The Venezuelan 
Government, through the Ministry of Communications, recently signed a 
contract with a German and a Swiss concern to install 85,000 telephones in 
Caracas and other cities. Presumably, the existing telephone facilities 
and the new ones will be consolidated under one system. The Minister of 
Communications said all employees of the old telephone company will be 
retained, as their experience and skills will be needed when the system 


goes into operation. 


The national budget of Venezuela for the 1952-54 fiscal year calls 
for expenditures amounting to 2,362,660,000 bolfvares (approximately 
$708,804,000), which represents an increase of 62,680,000 bolfvares over 
last year's record budget of 2,300,000,000 bolfvares. The added expenses 
are owing to an increase in public works projects and to Venezuela's 
greater participation in international affairs, such as its plans to be host 
in March 1954 for the 1lOth Pan-American Conference in Caracas. 


On July 19, five important Venezuelan labor unions issued a joint 
Statement requesting the government not to ratify the International Wheat 
Agreement. The workers pointed out that in view of the over-production of 
wheat and the already declining prices, Venezuela would be at a disadvantage 


in buying wheat at the high prices fixed by the agreement. 


The Simpson Bill, proposed in Washington earlier this year to reduce © 
foreign competition in the United States by a raise in tariffs, was finally 
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passed by Congress in August. The modified bill provides for a six-man 
trade commission and for the extension of the Reciprocal Trades Act for 
another year. The bill originally provided for a seven-man trade 
commission and allowed the Reciprocal Trades Act to lapse. In June the 
bill was modified and passed by the house while the Senate passed only 
part of it. The bill was then further modified and passed by both houses 
this month. The law as passed will not harm Venezuela greatly, since the 
principal market for its vast oil industry is in the United States. 


The Venezuelan Petroleum Company in the first half of this year had 
a net income of $1,232,012, or 31¢ a share, according to a statement made 
by the company. This compares with $1,227,014, or 30¢ a share, in the 
similar period of 1952. The company's crude oil production in Venezuela 
in the first six months of this year averaged 11,744 barrels daily, - 
compared with 10,683 in the similar period last year. An average of 
17,650 barrels were refined daily, against 18,794 in the 1952 period. 


By the coming year, 47 of the 58 commercial airports in Venezuela 
will operate under a modern Air Traffic Control system that is being 
gradually installed by the Ministry of Communications. All Venezuelan 
airports already have some sort of air control, but only 16 have modern 
technical facilities. 


A contract was signed last year by Communications Minister Colonel 
Oscar Mazzei and the International Standard Electric Corporation, for the 
purchase of equipment worth 9,800,000 bolivares ($2,940,000). The total 
investment, including cost of equipment and installation expenses, is 
estimated at 20 million bolfvares ($6 million). 


Since 1950, air passenger traffic in Venezuela has increased 200%, 
and freight traffic 400%. When Venezuela was opened to commercial aviation, 
only three foreign companies operated in the country, while today there are 


Mr. William C. Doherty, president of the U. S. National Association 
of Postmen declared in a letter to Domingo Landaeta, secretary general of 
the Society of Venezuelan Postmen, that so long as freedom was not 
reestablished for labor unions in Venezuela, the United States organization 
will not attend the conferences being held in Caracas. Said Mr. Doherty, 
'We hope and pray that the Society of Postmen of Venezuela can do something 
against the dictatorial edicts of President Marcos Pérez Jiménez. He 
added that union leaders imprisoned in Caracas should be freed. 


COLOMBIA 


Events in Colombia during August give an over-all impression that the 
political tensions which existed in that country prior to the overthrow of 
President Laureano Gomez on June 13 by Lt. General (and now President) 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla are slowly but surely being replaced by a degree of 
peace and emotional calm unknown during the preceding five years. Factional 
strife among political groups has virtually disappeared, and there are 
Signs of increasing participation in the Rojas Pinilla government by 
Liberal elements. Large numbers of ‘bandits’ are still surrendering to 
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police and military authorities under the terms of the amnesty offered 
them. Persecution of Protestant elements has lessened considerably. 
Freedom of the press has been restored to a great degree (although some 
censorship still exists), while the new President himself appears to be 
more popular than ever with the average man on the street. 


If elections were held now, the outcome would be somewhat difficult to 
predict. Honest elections could quite possibly result in a Liberal victory, 
since that party claims about 60% of the eligible voters. On the other 
hand, many observers believe that if President Rojas Pinilla were to hold 
elections now, he could win the presidency since, although he considers 
himself a Conservative, he has at present the whole-hearted support of the 
Liberal Party in addition to a large segment of the Conservative membership. 
There appears to be no sign of any strong opposition except for a group of 
arch-Conservatives constituting a slim majority of the Conservative Party, 
still loyal to Gémez. However, in spite of Rojas Pinilla's claims that new 
elections will be held as soon as possible, it is felt that the present 
regime will stand for many months, possibly years, as insurance against new 
factional struggles. 


President Rojas Pinilla is continuing his policy of allowing Liberal 
participation in governmental affairs. The newly re-established six-man 
foreign relations commission, which serves as an advisory body to the 
government on foreign affairs, will be composed of three prominent Liberal 
leaders as well as three Conservative members. The first matter to be 
studied by this commission is the Haya de la Torre controversy between Peru 
and Colombia, which the latter country will present to the Pan American 
Conference at Caracas next year. 


The conditional amnesty decree issued by President Rojas Pinilla has 
resulted in an ever-increasing number of guerrillas surrendering to military 
authorities all over the country. Official sources estimate that 90 men 
surrendered in the Puerto Berrio region, 160 at Frontino (60 miles northeast 
of Medellin), 40 in the Urrao area (40 miles west of Medellin), 500 at 
Silos (in the southwest of Santander del Norte), and 300 in the Rovira 
sector. Meanwhile, two leaders of a large band estimated at 4,000 men, and 
operating in the southeastern llanos region of the country, appeared in 
Bogota late in the month to make arrangements for the mass surrender of the 
entire group. According to the two leaders, virtually all the members of 
the band are Liberals who were forced to flee their homes in order to escape 
persecution by Conservative authorities. In addition, one of the men stated 
that the guerrillas were in most instances afraid to surrender because of 
the fear that they would be forced to serve prison terms imposed upon them 
in absentia by the previous administration. Both affirmed that not only 
would the suspension of the sentences result in wholesale surrendering of 
guerrillas, but that the latter would also cooperate with the authorities in 
rounding up small bands of bandits masquerading as guerrillas. 


It is generally believed that the President was overly optimistic when 
he stated to a group of visiting U. S. journalists that 90% of the guerrillas 
had surrendered, since some reliable sources estimate that the figure is no 
higher than 10%. The fighting seems to have stopped entirely, however, with 
the situation being described as a period of armistice while final terms are 
being discussed. The full amnesty recommended in the middle of the month by 
Congress should be an inducement to the remaining guerrillas who have yet 
to appear before local military authorities. 
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There is still considerable friction between the Catholic and Protes- 
tant factions in Colombia, although the persecution of the smaller 
Protestant groups has lessened to a great extent since the new regime came 
into power. According to data released by the Evangelical Confederation of 
Colombia, and based on a study made by that organization covering the five- 
year period from 1948 to 1953, 42 church buildings were completely 
destroyed by fire and dynamite, 31 other buildings used by Protestant 
churches were damaged, while during the same five-year period 10 structures 
on church properties were confiscated by government officials or civilians 
backed by the national police. The report also stated that since 1948, 

110 Protestant primary schools were closed, 54 of them by government order, 
the others because of violence against Protestants. 51 Colombian Protes- 
tants were murdered because of their religious faith, 28 of these deaths 
occurring at the hands of the national police and government officials, 
while financial losses sustained by the churches and missions in Colombia 
amounted to more than $150,000. It should be pointed out that Protestant 
missionaries are making a concerted effort in Latin America at present, but 
it is peculiar that the only violent reaction reported should come from 
Colombia rather than from Brazil, where there is the greatest concentration 
of missionaries. 


In spite of the persecution of the Protestants during the five-year 
period preceding the Rojas Pinilla regime, conversion from the Roman 
Catholic faith has been proceeding at a "phenomenal" rate, according to the 
figures given out by the Evangelical Confederation. Protestant church 
membership has increased by 51% since 1948, with over 50,000 Colombians and 
about 750 foreigners attending religious services every week, and with the 
total Protestant constituency in the country estimated by the Evangelical 
Confederation at 100,000 people. In 1948 there were 213 Protestant churches 
and chapels. During the subsequent five-year period, 57 were destroyed or 
closed, while 46 new churches were organized. At present there are 
202 organized Protestant churches open in Colombia. 


Although the Protestant faction is an extremely small minority in 
Colombia, its rate of increase appears to have been sufficient to result in 
several new incidents of religious persecution in the past two months. 
Although the incidence of these acts of persecution were not as high 
during the time of the preceding regime, they were considered sufficiently 
serious by the Evangelical Organization to warrant efforts to persuade the 
President to take an unequivocal stand against religious persecution. To 
date, the President has sidestepped the controversial issue by stating that 
his government guarantees freedom of worship as provided in Colombia's 
constitution. The President asserted at the same time that the Protestants 
had been molested not for religious activities but for meddling in Colombian 
politics. This latter statement has been strongly contested by Protestant 
sources in Colombia, and many Catholics readily admit that there have been 
attacks on Protestants as undesirable intruders in a Catholic country. 

The issue is apparently one that will not be settled amicably by both sides 
for a long time to come. 


The most controversial issue in Colombia today seems to be centered 
around the alleged censorship practices of the government. When the present 
regime came into power on June 13, Rojas Pinilla promised that complete 
freedom from censorship of the press and radio would be granted. He has 
complied partially with this promise, but the remaining restrictions have 
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yet to be lifted, much to the annoyance of Colombian newspaper editors and 
visiting American journalists. Rojas Pinilla defends his position by 
saying that conditions in the country are not yet at the stage where 
complete freedom of the press is warranted, although late in the month he 
announced to a group of American newspapermen that no censorship would be 
applied to articles and news destined for the outside world. 


The situation has been somewhat aggravated lately by the actions of 
El Siglo of Bogota, a Conservative paper owned by ex-President Gémez. 
Early in the month the paper gave prominent space to a series of 
accusations made by Gomez in exile against the Rojas Pinilla government. 
When Lucio Pabén Ninez, Minister of the Interior, made a radio address to 
refute the Gdmez charges and accusations, El Siglo refused to give equal 
prominence to the address and consequently suspended publication voluntarily 
rather than submit to a government order demanding that the radio address 
be printed. This resulted in another government order closing the paper 


for five days. 


In spite of the alleged censorship practices of the government, the 48 
American newspapermen who visited Colombia at the invitation of the 
Colombian Ambassador to the U. S., Eduardo Zuleta Angel, returned home full 
of praise for the economic progress that has been made in Colombia, 
notwithstanding the political strife that has beset that country for the 
past five years. Although partially condemning the lack of complete 
freedom of the press, they expressed amazement at the degree of industrial 
development that has taken place, and declared that the U. S. should 
continue to give as much aid and technical assistance as possible. 


Former Acting President Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez has been given 
permission by the Supreme Court to leave Colombia for a visit to Switzerland. 
According to the constitution, an ex-President cannot leave the country 
within a year after leaving office without the permission of Congress, but 
as this body was not in session, the Supreme Court assumed that right. 
Meanwhile, ex-President Laureano Gomez sent a cablegram to the president of 
the Supreme Court requesting permission to return to Colombia, adding that 
he had left the country voluntarily. He signed the cable "President 
Laureano Gémez." No action had been taken on his request by the end of 


the month. 


According to a report from Bogota, an Institute of Colonization and 
Immigration has been established in Colombia, with a capital of 100 million 
pesos ($40 million). Of that amount, 15 million pesos will be contributed 
by the Agricultural Bank, the Institute of Electrification, the low-cost 
housing authority, and the government-owned oil company; the government will 
furnish the remainder in annual installments of 10 million pesos. The 
objective of the Institute will be the colonization of land now belonging 
to the government, as well as the purchase of suitable tracts of land for 
the establishment of agricultural colonies to operate on a cooperative basis. 
The Institute will be authorized to negotiate domestic and foreign loans 
to be guaranteed by the Government, will provide advice and funds, and will 
guarantee any private organizations which obtain loans to establish 
colonization centers. The Institute is authorized to finance transportation 
expenses of Colombian and foreign colonists as well as to organize special 


commissions to select possible immigrants. 
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ECUADOR 


On August 10, President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra read to Congress his 
first annual message on the state of the union. In summing up the 
activities of his administration since it assumed office on September 1, 
1952, the President placed special emphasis on his desire to bring about 
the peaceful growth and development of Ecuador, both externally and 
internally. He referred to his country as being closely tied to the 
development of the Amazon basin, and in an apparent slap at Peru he stated 
that "Ecuador respects treaties...It wishes to solve its problems in peace, 
sheltered by justice, and in an atmosphere of civilization and culture. 

The protocol of January 29, 1942 should be applied impartially, bearing in 
mind geographical difficulties, respecting the rights of the weak and the 
strong, and interpreting obscure points in favor of the weak..." In 

reference to Gran Colombia, the President said that Ecuador, Colombia and 
Venezuela were still closely tied together because of a common historical 
and geographical background, and he asserted that this close relationship 
could become even stronger without endangering South American unity. 


Touching upon internal politics, the President stressed the necessity 
of strengthening the position of the chief executive, at the same time 
holding him responsible for any unconstitutional acts on his part. He 
defended his action in exiling former Mayor of Guayaquil, Guevara Moreno, 
(H. A. R., V: 12) by stating that the first duty of the President was to 
maintain internal order as prescribed by article 92 of the constitution. 
He also defended his action in ordering the closure of the opposition 
newspapers La Hora and La Nacién of Guayaquil last April (H. A. R. VI: 4), 
and asserted that the Inter-American Press Association had intervened in 
the matter through ignorance of the facts. (The thorny problem brought 
about by the closing of La Hora and La Nacién disappeared when the President 
Signed a decree on August 16 permitting the two newspapers to resume 
publication. The presidential action was a response to pressure from - 
several members of congress, as well as from the Inter-American Press 
Association). The President ended his two-hour message with an appeal to 
the various political parties to study in "a spirit of harmony and 
cooveration" the basic national problems of Ecuador. 


Meanwhile, it appears that the President is faced with an increasing 
political opposition within the country. Although he has a majority in 
both houses of Congress, this majority is so slim that the smallest change 
in opinion on the part of a few congressmen could upset any legislative 
measures the President might sponsor. The alleged arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional actions on the part of the President in exiling Guevara Moreno and 
in ordering the closing of La Hora and La Nacién has cost him many supporters 
both in Congress and among the general citizenry, while the appearance of 
several emergency decrees of an economic nature, such as the creation of new 
taxes, the increase in military pay, and the suppression of the Development 
Corporation, has led to an increased general discontent with the present 
administration. As a result, many political observers believe that the fate 
of the present administration lies in the hands of the newly-convened 


Congress. 


Political uneasiness within the country was further reflected by the 


number of resignations from key governmental positions. On August 8, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Arturo Borrero Bustamante abruptly resigned his 
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post after having served in that capacity for only eight days. Unwilling- 
ness to reconcile himself with the political activities of the President 
was given as his reason. Bustamante is a career diplomat who had formerly 
been Ambassador to Brazil. Cn August 23, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Luis Antonio Penahorrera, announced that Bustamante had been 
re-appointed to his old post in Rio de Janeiro. 


On August 13, Carlos Julio Arosemena, Minister of Defense since last 
September 1 when Velasco Ibarra assumed tne presidency, also abruptly 
resigned his post owing to the abandonment of "velazquismo" by the President 
in favor of more rightist tendencies. The resignation of Arosemena was 
received with considerable concern since he had been in charge of Ibarra's 
presidential campaign and was considered his strongest supporter. The 
following dey, Major Reinaldo Varea Donoso was appointed as the new 


Minister of Defense. 


During the month two other resignations were tendered. Ruperto 
Alareén Falconf, Ambassador to Svain, suddenly resigned because he did not 
agree with a presidential diplomatic appointment; the President, however, 
persuaded him to remain at his post. Samuel Uribe resigned as general 
manager of the government-owned National Railways, and was replaced by 
Colonel Hernando Fena. Pene will reorganize the railways as suggested in 
a recent survey made of the system by an American company. 


The Government has put into effect a new customs tariff and customs 
statute. Under the terms of the decree, the customs nomenclature was 
changed, and several ad valorem and specific tariff taxes were converted 
into a single specific duty. Although no significant increase in customs 
revenues is expected, the principal advantage of the new statute is that 
it will simplify to e great extent the customs administrative procedures 


and the collection of duties. 


The Government decreed general wage increases effective August 1 for 
all private employees and workers whose earnings are less than 500 sucres 
per month and whose income has not been raised since August 1952. The 
increases are at varying rates, depending on current earnings and the 
region where the workers are employed. In the coastal area they range 
from 15% for salaries exceeding 400 sucres a month or 14-17 sucres a day, 
up to 40% for salaries below 200 sucres a month or 7 sucres a day, while 
in the mountainous region the increases range from 10% to 35%. Any 
increases since August 1952 must be raised to the established percentages, 
and no reductions will be allowed if previous increases within the past 
year exceed the newly-established scales. The National Labor Office is 


in charge of enforcing the new decree. 


Heavy rains in eastern Ecuador caused severe damage to property as 
well as to communication systems and resulted in numerous deaths early in 
the month. The Napo River and several of its tributaries overflowed 
their banks, and several persons were seen clinging to floating trees and 
other debris. The village of Yasupino was swept away and the towns of 
Talac and Shandic were completely inundated, leaving hundreds of persons 


homeless. 
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Ecuador celebrated its 144th year of independence on August 10. On 
that date in 1809 the Presidency of Quito declared itself free from Spain. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The visit of President Odria to Brazil, which had originally been 
planned for May but was postponed because of President Vargas' accident 
(H.A.R., VI: 5), took place August 24-31. An official guest of the 
Brazilian Government, Odrfa was honored with banquets, receptions, and 
military demonstrations. The University of Brazil conferred upon him the 
title of honorary member of the Brazilian Institute of Hispanic Culture. 
President Vargas presented him with the Order of the "Cruzeiro do Sul” 
and the Grand Cross of the "Order of Military Merit." The army presented 
him with a Brazilian general's sword as a "token of admiration and affection 
for the Peruvian Army and Your Excellency." Odrfa honored Vargas with a 
banquet at which he conferred upon him, "for outstanding service," the 
jewelled Great Cross of the Order of Merit. 


During the Peruvian President's visit, five treaties were signed, in 
which Brazil and Peru agreed 1) to study means to increase bilateral trade, 
2) to survey possibilities for setting up Manaus and Iquitos as free ports 
on the Amazon, and of improving navigational facilities, 3) to improve 
commercial air facilities serving both nations, 4) to investigate ways 
jointly to exploit natural resources, and 5) to exchange census data 
pertaining to the border zones between Peru and Brazil. 


The Chamber of Deputies was asked by Dr. Francisco Pastor, deputy 
from the Department of Puno, to consider a constitutional amendment to 
give women the "right to elect and be elected". Article 84 of the 
constitution, which now limits suffrage to male citizens, would be amended 
to read, "All Peruvians of both sexes are citizens if they are single 
and over 21, married and over 18, or have been declared of age. A 
constitutional amendment has to be discussed and approved in two separate 
regular sessions of Congress before it can become a law. Pastor expressed 
confidence that his proposed amendment would be approved. He declared 
that "the feminine population has advanced in culture and civic conscious- 
ness and it is patriotically convenient and humanly just to put it at the 
same level as the masculine population." 


After several delays due to technical difficulties, the International 
Petroleum Company (I.P.C.) finally started to drill its first exploratory 
well in the Sechura Desert on August 8. Before the drilling operations 
were launched, a press conference was called by the I.P.C. at which the 
operation was explained by the company's chief engineer, Leopoldo 
Pflucker. The equipment being used is of the "National 130" type, 
equipped with four 670-horsepower diesel motors and capable of drilling to 
a depth of 20,000 feet. This depth is considered sufficient, since most 
oil fields in Peru have been tapped at 3,000-5,000 feet, while the deepest 
well drilled by the I.P.C. reached 11,000 feet. Pflucker stressed the fact 
that although all geological studies and reports on the area have been 
very favorable, an exploratory . well is always a gamble and the results 
are difficult to predict. The well has been designated "Virui 4X1" because 
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it is in section 4 of the Vir district and is the first exploratory 
well. (All exploratory wells are designated by the letter X). By August 
20, the drilling had reached a depth of 1,700 feet. In order to make the 
well more accessible, the I.P.C. has had to build a 3l-kilometer highway 
to join the Piura-Paita highway. 


The border controversy between Peru and Ecuador (H.A.R., VI: 6) 
continued to smolder and flare uv occasionally. Speaking before the 
opening session of Parliament, Ecuador's president Velasco Ibarra declared 
that "Ecuador always respects international agreements and wishes to solve 
all its problems peacefully and justly in an atmosphere of civilization 
and culture". He then declared himself in favor of a "revision of 
international agreements”. 


The Peruvian Congress spent a whole evening's session criticizing 
Velasco Ibarra's speech and ridiculing his position. The Ecuadorean 
government presented a formal note of protest to the Peruvian government, 
declaring that the expressions used by the Peruvian legislators against 
Ecuador tended to arouse passions and disrupt good relations between the 
two countries. Peru advised the representatives of the guarantor countries 
of the Rfo de Janeiro protocol of Ecuador's action. 


The U.S. ambassador to Ecuador, Paul C. Daniels, exhorted all four 
guarantor nations of the Rio protocol (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the 
U.S.) to take the initiative to end the border controversy between the 
two republics. According to Daniels, the existence of this problem 
besides causing unnecessary loss of lives and interfering with both 
countries' social and economic development, is also endangering hemispheric 
defense. Although he did not make any suggestions about how the four 
countries could solve the problem, it is assumed that he meant for them 
to offer their good offices as mediators. This suggestion was promptly 
acclaimed byEcuadorean Ambassador to the U.S., José Chiriboga, and just as 
promptly rejected by Peruvian Ambassador, Fernando Berckemeyer. Ambassador 
Berckemeyer, who was vacationing in California, declared that Peru could 
not accept Mr. Daniels' suggestion of arbitration, since "no border 
problem exists". According to him, the Rfo de Janeiro protocol definitely 
established the border giving both banks of the River Marandén to Perv. 


An archeological expedition in Peru has just made an impressive find 
near Lima. The group uncovered the tomb of an emperor who ruled Peru more 
than 5,000 years ago, long before the Inca Empire. According to the 
director of the expedition, Dr. Eudoxio Ortega, the sarcophagus found in 
the tomb, and other archeological details, bear a striking resemblance to 
those of the Egyptian pharoahs. The mummy has been identified as that of 
Emperor Kapac-Apu. The expedition, which was financed by the Lima 
newspaper La Prensa, has been hailed as one of the most fruitful in the 


history of Peru. 


In Cuzco, the Committee for Reconstruction and Industrial Development 
is working on plans for a workshop where paintings of the Colonial school 
will be restored. The project is under the direction of engineer Alberto 
Aransdenz who has prepared the plans for a main hall, laboratory, office 
and warehouse for materials. A team of local painters will be selected to 
collaborate with foreign technicians to restore hundreds of paintings 
which were damaged by earthquakes and atmospheric elements. The cataloging 
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of these works of ort has already been completed by an Italian painter, 
Piero Marchesi. The decision to entrust the work of restoration to persons 
especially trained for that type of work has come about because numerous 
samples of colonial art have already been damaged by attempts at 
restoration by untrained people. The National Council for the Preservation 
and Restoration of Historical and Artistic Monuments, presided over by 

Dr. Ernesto Araujo Alvarez Reina, has long advocated the organization of a 
department for restoration of ancient paintings in the National School of 
Fine Arts. Therefore, the decision to establish a combination school and 
workshop in Cuzco, archeological capital of South America, has been 
acclaimed by educators, members of the press, and all Peruvians who are 
interested in the preservation of the art heritage of the Colonial era. 


BOLIVIA 


The big news in Bolivia this month was the inauguration of the 
long-awaited agricultural reform program. President Paz Estenssoro flew 
to the small town of Ucarena for the signing of the decree. He also took 
part in the ancient Indian ceremony by which Pachamama, the earth goddess, 
is beseeched to be fruitful. A crowd of 150,000 Indian farmers and 
miners gathered to greet the President and to listen to his speech 
explaining the terms of the law. 


Lands that belonged to communities prior to 1900 will revert to the 
local populations. All gum and nut trees in Eastern Bolivia are to be 
placed in the public domain for the benefit of the workers now cultivating 
them. Persons over 18 years of age, regardless of sex, may apply for 
tracts of 123 acres in Eastern Bolivia, with the understanding that they 
will start working the land within two years. 


Big estates comprising about three-fourths of Bolivia's productive 
farmland will be expropriated and paid for with 25-year government bonds. 
In the past, the Indians working these lands have been bought and sold 
with the land. Now they will own the plots they have been tilling. Only 
estates exceeding certain maximum sizes (60 acres for vineyards, 1,500 
acres for less productive lowlands) will be expropriated. One of the first 
large properties to be expropriated and broken up into tracts will be the 
estate of the family of ex-President Ismael liontes, who died 20 years ago. 


In breaking up large landholdings, President Paz Estenssoro was 
carrying out a campaign promise but seemed to be fully aware that land 
reform may be more difficult to carry out successfully than the nationali- 
zation of the tin mines. Aside from the obvious possibility of violence 
between landlords and peasants, there is the risk that the Indians, freed 
from compulsion, may work only enough to provide for their own needs, 
leaving Bolivia with a worse food shortage than ever. At present, Bolivia's 
tin economy makes importation of food products a necessity, with 35% of the 
national income required for such imports. Therefore, the president 
exhorted the Indians to work harder than ever so that Bolivia will benefit 
from the reform law through increased food production. As a further boost 
to the agrarian reform program, the government is seeking agricultural 
machinery abroad. Bolivia is negotiating with Czechoslovakia to trade tin, 
lead and copper for tractors and other farm equipment. It is also 
considering acceptance of a $20 million loan for the purchase of machinery 
from a French firm. 
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The government is planning school reforms as the next major step in 
its revolutionary program. President Paz Estenssoro declared in August 
that he wanted to replace the present system, which "produces only physicians 
lawyers, etc.," with a "new education" which will turn out more technicians, 
as well as train good citizens and give equal opportunity to all. He 
added that he believed that educational reform was as important as agrarian 
reform, and that he expected to accomplish it before the end of this year. 


Plans to develop Bolivian oil are progressing. Under a recent 
agreement with Brazil providing for joint exploitation of Bolivian resources, 
each nation will contribute $1 million toward initial drilling and exploita- 
tion in the Santa Cruz area. Meanwhile, Texas oilman Glenn McCarthy is 
pledged to spend about $5 million on an oil development program in the 
southeastern part of the republic during the next three years. His 
concession covers about 500,000 acres and is to be valid for 35 years. 


In an interview conducted by the Columbia Broadcasting System for its 
radio program "The Latin American Story," Bolivian Ambassador to the U.S., 
Victor Andrade, declared that a certain public relations firm in the U.S. 
is being paid to spread vicious rumors about Bolivia. In answer to a 
question about the truth of a magazine article which said that the general 
headquarters of Communism in the Western Hemisphere is located in his 
country, the ambassador declared that there is no such headquarters in 
Bolivia. He accused the deposed "Tin Barons" of trying to turn North 
Americans against his country. He pointed out that Bolivia had expropriated 
the mines in an effort to eliminate the disturbing influence of the "Tin 
Barons" and not as part of general policy against the U.S. or Great Britain. 


CHILE 


Chile has 70,000 tons of excess copper, due largely to the small 
demand for Chilean copper at the present price of 355 cents a lb. Luis 
McKinnon of the Central Bank of Chile interviewed Ambassador Anibal Jara 
in Washington to try to arrange for the sale to the United States of the 
excess copper. An interdepartmental commission will be named if Ambassador 
Jara considers it practical to negotiate the matter. Arthur Fleming, 
president of the U.S. Defense Mobilization Commission, recommended to 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles that the U.S. purchase the excess 
copper. The Chilean Government will take one of three steps: (1) sell 
70,000 tons to the U.S. government if Fleming's recommendation is followed, 
or (2) reduce the current copper price of 35.5 cents a lb., or (3) sell to 
Eastern Europe. It is unlikely that Chile will want to lower the price 
because copper is the main source of national revenue. It is further 
argued that a cut in price would affect primarily American-owned copper 
companies, and that therefore the United States has no interest in lowering 
the price of Chilean copper. Chile could undoubtedly sell copper to 
Communist nations (where there is a strong demand for that strategic 
commodity) for a good price, but if Chile were to take advantage of this 
opportunity, Export-Import Bank credits and U.S. aid to Chile would promptly 
be cut off. The Chilean Government is presently negotiating for a $12.5 
million loan from the U.S. Export-Import Bank to alleviate the financial 
crisis caused by the sudden drop in world prices and the lack of markets. 
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To relieve the economic situation, President Carlos Ibdnez del Campo 
sent a bill to congress which proposes to limit official salaries to 
55,000 pesos ($500) a month, the amount now received by the President 
and pensions to 50,000 pesos ($450) a month. It would also authorize 
payment in local currency to Chilean diplomats and other citizens employed 
abroad. This would put a small strain on Chile's supply of foreign 
currencies, but it would meet the complaints of the Chilean foreign service 
thet the depreciation of the Chilean peso imposes real hardship on those 
stationed abroad. In order to support the policy of austerity and sacrifice 
preposed by the president, Minister of Finance Felipe Herrera and Minister 
of Agriculture Alejandro Hales have accepted voluntary reductions in salary. 
Herrera was largely responsible for the formulation of the economic plan. 
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A measure to decentralize Chilean industry and encourage foreign 
investment has been sent to congress. The bill proposes to eliminate the 
excess profits tax, as well as miscellaneous import and customs duties, and 
to reduce general taxes by 20% on industries established in the provinces 
of Tarapaca, Chiloé, Maule and Magallanes. 


Partly on account of the decline in copper sales, U.S. exports to 
Chile were 50% less this year than in the same period last year. U.S. 
imports from Chile,on the other hand, increased during the early part of 
1953 over the corresponding period of 1952. This improvement in dollar 
earnings, combined with the possibility of higher copper exports, may 
eventually lead to a rise in imports from the U.S. 


A one-year agreement was signed between Chile and Spain, complementing 
the pact signed in 1950 in San Sebastian, Spain. Chile will export 3,000 
tons of blister copper and 200,000 tons of nitrate annually to Spain in 
exchange for industrial equipment and various other products, as well as 
technical aid for the mining industry. The agreement also stipulates plans 
for the formation of Hispano-Chilean companies and a study of the prospects 
for Spanish immigration to Chile. 


The topic of freedom of the press has been discussed frequently in 
Chile recently. Committees of the Chamber of Deputies representing various 
political parties voted 26-25, with 5 abstentions, to censure the govern- 
ment's treatment of the newspaper La Union of Valparaiso, and the arrest of 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo, editor of the paper. The government was condemned 
by the Conservative Party for "suppressing" freedom of the press. Silva 
Carvallo has just terminated a long period as a Conservative deputy in 
congress. The Inter-American Press Association cabled a protest to the 
Chilean Government about Silva Carvallo's arrest. 


Senators of various political parties have expressed alarm over the 
statement by President Ibaénez that "Perén and I are convinced that there 
is no room in the world for small countries." This startling opinion was 
expressed to Gerardo Rocha, Brazilian journalist, who published it in 
OQ Mundo. The Catholic Senator, Vincent Chiarino, said that Chilean public 
opinion was definitely contrary to the president's stutement. 


On September 27 an election will be held in Santiago province to fill 
the senatorial vacancy created when Marfa de la Cruz was ousted for having 
accepted money from President Perén of Argentina. She was supported by the 
government, Laborites and Agrarianists, but the Socialists abstained from 
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voting since she had accused them of being Marxists. Ex-President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla and ex-mayor of Santiago Mamerto Figueroa, who are popular 
with the masses, are considered possible candidates. Some feminine groups 
still favor Maria de la Cruz and propose to support her again. Foreign 
Minister Oscar Fenner denied rumors that he would be a candidate. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


The record-breaking harvests of Argentine farms in the 1952-53 season 
have started the nation well on the way to recovery from its economic crisis 
of recent years. The crisis was still very much in evidence during the 
early months of this year, as domestic prices continued to mount (since most 
of the bumper harvest was being reservec for export) , and hundreds of 
merchants were arrested for black-market profiteering. However, for several 
months the cost of living has been declining (H.A.R., VI: 6 & 7), and the 
government has been busily nailing down markets for its huge farm production. 
By the end of August, the nation had disposed of its entire production of 
meat, of more than half of its wheat surplus, and of its entire wool stock. 
The government has been able to secure a favorable balance of trade of 
1.147 million pesos for the first six months of the year. The favorable 
balance of ‘269 million pesos recorded for the month of June was the highest 
registered since December 1950. The handsome export earnings allowed the 
government to ease the heavy restrictions on imports that have been 
necessary for so many months. The Central Bank was able to report on 
August 19 that during the previous week it had allotted a record number of 
exchange permits (10,000) valued at nearly $16 million. The bank also 
reported that it had granted importers more foreign exchange - $920 million 
worth - in the first six months of 1953 than in all of last year. 


The government has already contracted in 1953 with 11 nations for 
approximately $1,500 million worth of trade, and is in the process of 
negotiating 12 additional pacts (with Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Switzerland, and Bulgaria). 
During the past seven months, trade treaties have been signed with the 
following nations: Great Britain, $400 million (H.A.R., V: 12); Brazil, 
$294 million (H.A.R., VI: 3); West Germany, $270 million; Russia, $180 
million; Japan, $160 million; Sweden, $100 million; Austria, $42 million; 
Paraguay, $30 million; Hungary, $30 million; Yugoslavia, $20.3 million; 
and with Chile an economic union pact was signed (H.A.R., VI: 2 & 7), 
which did not specify any definite amount of commercial exchange to be 


carried out. 


Five commercial treaties were signed during August, the most spectacular 
one being the $180 million pact concluded on August 5 with the Soviet Union. 
Under that agreement, Argentina expects to be supplied with 300,000 tons of 
coal, 500,000 tons of oil, $500,000 worth of lubricants, and $30 million 
worth of machinery, rolling stock, electric generators, tractors, etc. 

Russia is to receive 20,000 tons of wool, 17,000 tons of hides, 75,000 tons 
of linseed oil, and 15,000 tons of tanning extract. U.S. Government 

sources have been quoted as saying that they attach no political significance 
to this pact or any of the various others signed by Argentina with countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. The same sources also claim to see no threat in 
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the pact to efforts of the U.S. to keep strategic materials from being 
exported to the Soviet bloc of nations. 


On August 13, an agreement was signed with Yugoslavia calling for an 
exchange of goods worth $20.3 million annually. Argentina will supply 
cattle hides, wool, linseed oil, tanning extract, cotton textiles and tung 
oil in exchange for hops, iron and steel products, aluminum, lumber, news- 
print, tools, medicines and chemical products from Yugoslavia. The 
following day, Argentina signed a trade agreement with Paraguay calling for 
a $30 million exchange of goods and a $5 million reciprocal credit. There 
will be shipments to Argentina of Paraguayan lumber, yerba maté, edible 
oils, fruit and tobacco. In exchange, Argentine will send wheat, cattle, 
cotton textiles and wool, Argentine-manufactured machinery, and chemical 
and pharmaceutical products. At the same time, Paraguay joined the economic 
union pact already signed by Argentina and Chile. 


Argentina also signed in August an economic agreement with Austria for 
a $42 million exchange, and with Hungary for trade amounting to $30 million. 
Argentina will purchase from Austria semi-processed iron, special steels, 
aluminum, newsprint, refractory equipment, construction materials and oil- 
drilling equipment. Hungary will send Argentine manufactured products 
ranging from communications equipment to electrical generators, railroad 
repair parts, machine parts and glass plate; in exchange it will import 
Argentine wool, hides, tanning extract, and agricultural products. This 
agreement will last three years, and the list of exchangeable products will 


be renewable annually. 


The treaty between Argentina and Japan (signed last April) is still 
of a provisional nature, but it is estimated that it will involve an 
exchange of approximately $160 million by December. Argentina contracted 
to supply $27 million worth of wheat, $20 million of wool, along with heavy 
shipments of cotton, hides, corn, rice, quebracho extract, etc., while Japan 
agreed to ship to Argentina $15 million worth of iron and steel, manufactured 
products amounting to $27 million, etc. A Japanese industrial mission 
arrived in Bueuos Aires this month to complete negotiations for the 
installation of a steel industry that Argentina is planning as a part of the 


second Five-Year Plan. 


Argentina has also asked a Japanese firm to build some destroyers, 
frigates and submarines for its navy. The unusual attention being given 
to the country's naval power is said to be a response to pressure from 
naval officers resentful of the way the government has neglected the navy 
since World War II, having assigned the largest defense appropriations to 
the army and the air force. Furthermore, there has been a disproportionate 
growth between the merchant fleet and the navy. The Argentine Merchant 
Fleet, now comprising nearly 1 million tons, is considered one of the first 
10 or 12 fleets in the world, but does not have a large enough navy to 
protect it in case of war. The submarines ordered from Japan are intended 


primarily for Antarctic operations. 


The "new era of friendship with the U.S." was praised this month by 
Democracia as a deliberate effort by President Perén to bring about the 
most friendly relations between Argentina and the U.S. In Washington, 
State Department officials agreed with a statement by Perdén that "there are 
no problems" between the two governments. One U.S. source was quoted as 
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saying: "I believe President Perdén understands that in the midst of the 
very serious world situation, it does not make sense to go on with a small 
quarrel between friendly nations." 


During the month, the Argentine Congress approved the foreign investment 
bill submitted by Perén in July (H.A.R., VI: 7). The only opposition to 
the law came from the. Radical Party minority, which described the legislation 
as a confession of failure of the regime's economic policies. The Radicals 
agreed on Argentina’ need for fresh capital, but regarded as a "grave 
mistake" the new investment law, which they felt could only lead to 
"economic infiltration" more harmful to the country's interests than foreign 
loans. The reference to loans recalls Perén's repeated boasts that under 
his regime Argentina has removed its foreign debts, and assurances that 
he would cut off his hand before accepting a loan from a foreign government. 
(Incidentally, the national committee of the Unidén Civica Radical responded 
this month to the government's efforts at securing a rapprochement with the 
opposition. The committee declared that it agreed on the need, "for the 
health of the country," of calming down political passions and putting an 
end to recriminations, so that all parties could get along together.) 


Foreign businessmen in Argentina approved the foreign investment 
legislation as a "step in the right direction,” though many feared it did 
not go far enough. The National Foreign Trade Council of the U.S. saw in 
the new law "limitations" which make it "doubtful" whether it will offer 
any large-scale inducement to the North American capital market. The Council 
noted that the law was not specific and did not mention any regulations 
applying to existing capital investments. It further questioned the value 
of the apparent special privilege for new capital (which is to be allowed 
profit remittances of up to & annually, compared with 5% on existing 
investments), considering that even the allowance of a 5%4 remittance "has 
had no meaning since remittances have not been forthcoming since 1951." 


At the 10th Inter-American Conference, to be held next March in 
Caracas, Venezuela, it is expected that Argentina will recommend that 
measures be taken to encourage foreign capital investment in Latin American 
countries so as to speed up their development. This is one of 15 matters 
proposed by Argentina for discussion at that conference. As might be 
expected, the proposals also include a reference to the necessity for a 
re-alignment of prices paid by the more industrialized nations for raw 
materials supplied by this hemisphere's under-developed areas. A third 
important proposal concerns a demand for a "return" to countries of this 
hemisphere of territories "usurped" by foreign powers, such as the Falkland 
Islands and British Honduras, and of other colonial areas still possessed by 
European powers. 


A new multi-purpose airplane has been manufactured in the State 
Aeronautical and Mechanical Industries of Cérdoba. This plane, the first 
constructed in the country, was built entirely by national technicians and 
with local raw materials, and has been named "Justicialista del Aire” 
(recalling the first auto constructed in Argentina, named the "Justicialista") 
Equipped with two 650-hp. engines, the plane will be used for training and 
reconnaissance maneuvers, though principally for transportation. It can alm 
be easily converted into a light bomber. Studies for its mass production 
are under way, while it is also planned during the period of the second 
Five-Year Plan to construct seven more planes of the same type (I.A. X-35). 
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It has been announced that the Argentine Airlines will initiate a route 
to Mexico City, with stops at Quito and Guatemala City. A direct route 
between Argentina and Australia across the southern Pacific is under study 


py those two countries. 


The first refinery of its kind in South America for petroleum sub- 
products will soon start operation in Buenos Aires. This new plant will 
produce paraffin, vaseline, and other derivatives of petroleum, and is 
expected, once in full production, to reduce Argentine imports of petroleum 


subproducts by about $3 million yearly. 


The first group of Italian immigrants sent to Argentina under the 
sponsorship of the inter-governmental commission for the immigration of 
Europeans, arrived August 7 at the port of Buenos Aires. This group of 
732 immigrants, which came on the Argentine steamship "Salta," is made up 
mostly of wives and children of other Italians already living in the 


country. 


URUGUAY 


Various Uruguayan personalities and renouned organizations have been 
sharply criticizing the preparations for the lOth Pan American Conference to 
be held next March in Caracas, Venezuele. Their main criticism is leveled 
at the choice of the site where the conference is to be held, since they 
consider the present Venezuelan government undemocratic in spirit and 
practice. They accuse the current regime of ignoring the 1948 Charter of 
Bogota, which requires all the American governments to practice democratic 
principles as well as to respect the fundamental human rights of its 


citizens. 


August 25 marked the 128th anniversary of Uruguayan independence, 
which was celebrated with great spendor all over the country. Special 
homage was paid to General Artigas, symbol of Uruguayan freedom. Uruguay 
in 1825 became an independent state following the war fought between 
Argentina and Brazil over that territory. The two countries signed a pact 
withdrawing all claims to the "Banda Oriental," recognizing it as an 


independent republic. 


The Brazilian-Uruguayan treaty of commerce and navigation has been 
extended to September 5 of this year, while talks continue regarding the 
renewal of the treaty for another year. The treaty was originally signed 


in 1933, and expired last March. 


The Office of the Comptroller of Exportation and Importation has 
opened quotas for the purchase of Brazilian agricultural products, including 
$2,800,000 for yerba maté, $1,626,000 for coffee, $1,218,000 for tobacco, 
$222,000 for cacao, and several other products in minor quantities. 


The Union of Uruguayan Workers sent a note to the embassy of the 
U.S.S.R. in Montevideo in which they sharply criticized the attacks and 
acts of violence committed against German strikers in East Germany during 
the last month. The Union urged that workers of Germany and of other 
subjugated countries be given freedom and trade union rights. 
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The 44th Annual Rotary International Convention, which met in Paris, 
France, selected Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, a Montevideo businessman, as 
President of the International Rotary Organization for 1953-1954. In 
accepting the office, President Serratosa said: "Today and always ‘we 
believe that brotherhood among men, friendship among nations, and the 
certainty of a future life of peace are attainable goals." 


PARAGUAY 


On August 15, Dr. Federico Chaves was inaugurated for a second five- 
year term as president of the Republic of Paraguay. Following the 
resignation of President Felipe Molas Lépez, the National Assembly in 
1949, and the people in 1950 by a popular vote, elected Chaves as a 
successor to complete the presidential period which ended in 1953. Last 
February, Chaves was re-elected to a second term in an election in which 
he was the only candidate. At the inaugural ceremonies, at which all the 
American countries were represented, the President declared that his 
government will call for a constituent assembly in which all organized 
parties can take part to draft a new constitution for the country. 


Paraguay has recently signed an economic union pact with Argentia 
based on the same principles upon which the Argentine-Chilean pact was 
drafted. At the same time, a commercial agreement calling for a $30 million 
exchange of goods was concluded. Thus Paraguay became the first Latin 
American country to join the drive toward an economic union of the 
American countries as called for in the Act of Santiago, signed by Presidents 
Perén of Argentina and Ibanez of Chile. 


This month marks the 416th anniversary of the city of Asuncién, 
capital of Paraguay end one of the oldest cities of the New World. Celebra- 
tions for this occasion took place in Paraguay as well as in neighboring 
nations. 


BRAZIL 


Fear of an impending labor coup was voiced openly in the conservative 
newspapers, Diario Carioca and Correio da. Manha, early in August. However, 
concern was based largely on rumors that had been circulating persistently 
in Rio de Janeiro (H.A.R., VI:7), and indignation was immediately expressed 
by government officials over the prominence given to the reports, especially 
in the American press. 


According to the published rumors, labor factions were trying to win 
army support for a coup aimed at achieving "constitutional reform." Con- 
stitutional changes would be needed to permit President Vargas to remain 
in power when his present term is up, and to provide the ground-work for a 
labor dictatorship on the Perén model. Perdén maintains his grip on 
Argentina through the Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.), which 
is a strongly nationalistic labor body opposed to affiliation with 
international labor unions of the U.S. type. In 1952, the C.G.T. formed 
the Latin-American Association of Trade Unionists (A.T.L.4.S.) in 
opposition to the anti-Communist International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in the Western Hemisphere. The A.T.L.A.S. works closely with 
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Vicente Lombardo Toledano's Communist-dominated Latin-American Labor 
Federation (C.T.A.L.). The alleged movement of Brazilian labor in the 
syndicalist direction is supported by Communists, as is the totalitarian 


labor set-up in Argentina. 


The rumors concerning labor's subversive intentions centered around 
Joao ("Jango") Goulart, the new Minister of Labor. The 37-year old 
Goulart is a protegé of Vargas and an intimate friend of the President's 
family. His political influence stems not only from this association, but 
from the fact that the Ministry of Labor has become powerful in Brazil 
through its support of advanced labor legislation. Goulart, furthermore, 
is a former head of Vargas' own labor party, the Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileiro (P.T.B.). It is often charged that he has scant scruples with 
respect to stirring up labor troubles so as to give himself a stronger grip 
on the unions. However, it should be taken into consideration that much of 
the press, as well as many of the "reliable foreign observers" of the 
Brazilian scene, are anti-Vargas in sentiment and have compiled a dismally 
low average with their predictions since 1950. Even so, such reports could 
hardly be ignored since they were published by several responsible papers. 


The entire affair, nevertheless, was taken so seriously that two 
generals found it necessary publicly to deny knowledge of any plot, and to 
declare that the army would be loyal to the constitution. One of the 
generals was Euclides Zenobio da Costa, a respected military leader. The 
other was General Caiado de Castro, a military edvisor to Vargas. After 
denying the rumors, General Castro added, with some humor: "We have 
already had a drought in the Northeast and frosts in the South, and now they 
wish to create a coup d'etat - all this within a single year. It is too 
much." The charges were also denied by other government sources, and it 
was said that Vargas assembled his cabinet specifically to deal with the 
problem of the alleged coup. Goulart himself vigorously denied any 
revolutionary intentions and said that he intends to support the interests 
of the worker strictly within the limits of the constitution. Following 
Goulart's denial, Rio de Janeiro waited expectantly for his speech to be 
given at a social welfare congress which was attended by 1,200 delegates 
from all over Brazil - a meeting which had itself been stigmatized as part 
of a syndicalist movement. However, by making only the most innocuous of 
Statements at the congress, Goulart disappointed his critics. 


Nonetheless, the opposition scored against Vargas shortly afterwards by 
forcing his favorite press spokesman out of business. Without waiting for 
reports from government investigating committees (H.A.R. VI:7), which 
were probing for alleged government subsidies given to the publishing 
enterprises of Vargas' crony, Samuel Wainer, the press found a quicker way 
to get rid of the latter. They uncovered the fact that Wainer's mother had 
arrived from Bessarabia three years after he was born, and that his papers 
were false. This automatically disqualified Wainer as publisher of Ultima 
Hora since only native-born Brazilians can own, publish or edit newspapers. 
Wainer had been a favorite of Vargas since the pre-election campaign in 
1950, when he threw his support to the former dictator. But he made the 
mistake of ridiculing Assis de Chateaubriand, the wealthy publisher (and 
Wainer's former employer) who supposedly stimulated the August attacks on 
Wainer. Wainer was forced to sell his stock at half price ($15,000), while 
the government also closed his radio station. Government investigators have 
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thus far learned the names of three millionaires who gave freely to support 
Wainer's publications. The Bank of Brazil explained that the large sums 
which it loaned, without guarantees, for the same purpose were an investment 
in a company known to be reliable even before Wainer took over. 


An ugly press incident also created a furor in Brazil. In the 
pioneer, backland state of Goids one Haroldo Gurgel, a reporter, was shot to 
death in a crowded public square. He represented the newspaper O Momento, 
which had criticized the head of the Electric Energy Commission, Pedro 
Arantes, an appointee of Governor Teixeira of Goids, for allegedly arbitrary 
actions. Shortly afterwards, Arantes publicly slapped Gurgel, and the 
shooting followed the next day. As Brazil throbbed with indignation over 
the affair, which was considered another infringment of freedom of the 
press, Governor Teixeira removed Arantes from his post but not until the 
latter had fled, and a search for the killers was supposedly launched. 


Although the economic situation changed but slightly during August, 
national morale improved somewhat. Various loans were refinanced, while 
coffee and cotton exports increased. In Sao Paulo, however, 30,000 textile 
workers were laid off temporarily because of power shortages. The 
government authorized industrialists to import generating equipment to 
produce the power they required over and above that which existing companies 
were able to supply. In Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo electricity is rationed 
and will probably remain so through September. The federal rationing 
commission announced that 30,000 consumers had exceeded their quota and that 
continued infraction would result in suspension of service for 15 days. The 
serious shortage of power is due to lack of sufficient water. 


a The government is still encouraging immigration. The Dutch Ambassador 
4 to Brazil stated to journalists that his country was fostering emigration 

4 because of the recent flood disaster in the Netherlands. In the first six 
3 months of 1953,over 200 Dutch families were sent to Brazil, while more are 
expected shortly. Many immigrants will bring animals and machinery. 
Although it was felt that their chances of successful adjustment would not 
be good if they settled in Brazil's crowded urban areas, many of the Dutch 
will be workers specialized in industry who will have to live in Brazilian 
cities. Brazilian Government policies with respect to the Northeast seem 
more promising, since the Sao Francisco power project will make that 
territory livable for the type of person who is able to pioneer and improve 
raw areas. 


The long-range economic policy of the government is being developed 
along two lines - industrialization, and mechanization of agriculture. 
There is also an attempt to shift from over-dependence on agriculture to 
a greater exploitation of Brazil's numerous minerals, such as oil, iron, 
nickel, manganese, quartz, and others. Assistance to the small farmer is 
occurring in various parts of Brazil, especially Sao Paulo, where hundreds 
of jeeps and other agricultural equipment are being sold to individual 
farmers on a long-term basis. 


Improvement of agriculture and development of mineral riches is 
dependent on a final solution to the transportation problem. The major 
railroad systems run east-west rather than fanning out over Brazil. This 
has contributed to an acute problem in food distribution, and is the main 
Obstacle to a fuller development of the country's great natural resources. 
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Transportation is the first problem being attacked under present 
plans for the creation of a new capital on the plains of Goids. The 
Brazilian Government has officially favored transfer of the capital since 
1891, but has never taken action. A tentative date for switching the 
machinery of government is now set for 1960. The site selected is in the 
midst of an upland area of great natural beauty, 1,000 kilometers from 
Rio and 800 from Sao Paulo. The existing transportation route is the 
Goias Railroad, which connects Goiania with Andpolis, the two most dynamic 
eities of Goiads, and also affords rail connection with Rio and Sao Paulo 
via Belo Horizonte. Extension of the line beyond Andpolis into the 
"Brazilian Pyrenees" will open up extensive areas for economic enterprise, 
a fact that many cattlemen and agriculturalists in Minas Gerais and Bahia 
perceive. They have sold their lands and purchased territory in the 
vicinity of the new capital site, expecting to profit eventually by an 
increase in land values. 


Some economists feel that Brazil's present crisis is a crisis of 
growth, and therefore a natural phase of development comparable to those 
experienced by the United States and Canada. If this be so, investment and 
technical aid from abroad is a natural concomitant. Therefore, the same 
school of thought alleges, Brazilians should not fear the foreign capitalist 
but encourage him. This view was supported in the newspaper O Jornal, 
which editorialized that most talk of "Yankee Imperialism" is Communist 
propaganda in any case. 


Some critics wonder if Brazil's present growth can be put on such a 
sound basis as that of the United States after 1870. In the era of U.S. 
industrial expansion,they claim, loans were needed for the purchase of 
capital goods and industrial equipment, and were used exclusively for that 
purpose. It is held that the U.S. high standard of living grew with 
industrialization, that it did not precede it, and that the individual was, 
of necessity, more self-reliant in that era. Nevertheless, Aranha's 
austerity program might balance the present situation and restrain the 
people's impatience for quick returns, thus placing the national economy on 
a more stable basis. 


Many observers consider that Brazilian nationalists will have to be 
more liberal in their attitude toward foreign capital if the policy of 
attracting foreign investment is to be successful. It is alleged that 
their reaction to petroleum exploitation is chauvinistic. The Petrobras 
oil nationalization bill (H.A.R. VI:6) was passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies last year, then approved by the Senate this July on condition 
that several amendments be added to make the bill less nationalistic. 
Debate still goes on as to whether the bill should be passed as it now 
Stands. Certain observers consider it unworkable in its present form in 
which foreign companies may drill for petroleum and sell it, but may not 
take part in its refining process. If this nationalistic viewpoint of the 
Petrobras bill were applied to the Brazilian-Bolivian oil exploitation 
accord over which they are jubilant, the Brazilians could be considered 
the imperialists. 


With respect to the Bolivian agreement, it has been announced that 
Brazil will invest $1 million to initiate drilling in the Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra section of Bolivia. Within the next six months the Brazil-Bolivia 
Railroad, which joins Santa Cruz with the Brazilian town of Corumba, will 
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supposedly be completed. President Vargas intends to meet President Paz 
Estenssoro of Bolivia during November. The two presidents will inaugurate 
the Brazil-Bolivia Railroad at ceremonies to be held in Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 


The August visit of President Odria of Peru to Brazil was apparently 
a diplomatic success. After a very festive and cordial welcome in Rio, 
Odria declared that the purpose of his visit was to strengthen an already 
historic friendship. Several points of mutual interest were also studied: 
improved transportation between the two countries, the use of free ports, 
such as Manaus and Iquitos; commercial interchange; and joint development 
of raw materials and petroleum. Brazilian commercial groups already plan 
to set up a refinery in Manaus to process Peruvian oil. The refinery will 
cost 25 million cruzeiros, and $3 million worth of machinery will be 
purchased. 


The appointment of Joao Carlos Muniz as Ambassador to the United 
States has been announced. Muniz has a distinguished diplomatic career, 
and has been a member of the Brazilian delegation of the United Nations. 
Another outstanding Brazilian took over a prominent post when Dr. M.G. Candau 
moved to Geneva to be Director General of the World Health Organization. 


Brazil's critical dollar shortage was reported to be easing this 
month. The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced the successful conclusion of 
discussions with Brazilian officials regarding the utilization of the $300 
million credit established with the Bank of Brazil to liquidate the Brazilian 
dollar debt. By the middle of the month, Brazil had made an attempt to 
ease its embarrassing financial situation; it proposed to pay part of its 
sterling debt to Great Britain by drawing from the International Monetary 
Fund. 


The cruzeiro rose almost 25% on the free exchange market in the first 
three weeks of August, according to reports published in Rio. Factors 
contributing to its partial recovery were listed as follows: the sharp 
reduction in commercial debts; export law modifications; the deferment to 
September, 1954 on payments of the $500 million Export-Import Bank loan. 

Marcos de Souza Dantas was named president of the Bank of Brazil on 
August 7. Appointed by Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha, Dantas is a 
specialist in international finance and exchange. 


One genuinely encouraging aspect of Brazil's spotty economic picture 
is the fact that the country is definitely "on the march" industrially. 
Not only is native Brazilian industry growing rapidly, and successfully 
entering fields of production as yet unattempted by other Latin American 
nations, but foreign capital is moving into the country on a scale never 
before seen in Brazil's history. German, French, English, Italian, and 
Japanese firms in the automotive, chemical, machinery, drug and many other 
lines are setting up plants in certain cities of central and southern 
Brazil. Volkswagen cars and trucks have been assembled by "Brasmotor" 
for over a year; Brazil will soon be the first country outside Germany 
to have a Volkswagen automobile manufacturing plant. The plant will be 
built in Sao Paulo and will use Brazilian raw materials almost exclusively. 
Its initial production will be 1,000 units monthly. Five other German firms 
are building or planning to build plants in Brazil, ranging from an | 
automobile and tractor plant in Belo Horizonte to an iron and steel mill in 
Campinas. French firms have also been active: Renault is putting up an 
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automobile factory in Rio Grande do Sul, while the Schneider Creusot | 
corporation, using steel from Volta Redonda and power from the Vale do 
Paraiba development project, has been manufacturing agricultural equipment 
and transport machinery since April. The French Kuhlmann group also plans 
to enter Brazil soon, while work has already begun in Sao Paulo on the 
installation of an assembly-line for making "Berliet" heavy trucks. The 
Berliet company plans to make Brazil a future center of supply for the 

South American market. The English Metropolitan Vickers Export Company is 
going to put up an electrical plant in Belo Horizonte, while Dunlop plans 

a $3 million tire factory in Campinas. The Rover Company of England is 

also making arrangements for the assembly and progressive local manufactur- 
ing of Land-Rovers in Brazil. The Land-Rover is a vehicle somewhat 
resembling a jeep. Other English and several Italian firms are planning to 
invest in Brazilian enterprises, while Schindler of Switzerland intends to 
build a diesel engine plant at Barra do Pirai. Japan displayed over 4,000 
items ranging from agricultural equinment to watches and pens in an 
industrial exposition held in Rio last March, while Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
put in the lowest bid for the manufacture of 600 electric passenger cars for 
Rio's presently-deplorable suburban train service. The Nippon Steel Tube 
Company, one of the four largest Japanese steel mills, is studying the 
possibility of establshing a steel plant in Brazil. Other foreign interests 
are likewise being drawn to Brazil, undoubtedly attracted by reports of 
profits in 1951 of 20% in industry and 30% in commerce. 


Production of four basic heavy industrial items - cement, steel, pig- 
iron and rolling mill products - is rising steadily. Twelve additional 
cement plants are now under construction, while Brazil's rolling stock 
industry has contracted to supply a total of 30,000 freight cars for the 
rehabilitation of Brazilian railroads. Shipments of Brazilian plate glass 
are now being made to Argentina and Uruguay, while a "superhelicopter" is 
being designed by the Technological Institute of Aeronautics located in 
Sao José dos Campos, Sao Paulo. The helicopter is understood to be of a 
large size with a high pay-load, which would make it of great use in the 


Brazilian interior. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. 


A. Hyatt Verrill and Ruth Verrill. AMERICA'S ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS. 
New York. Putnam's. 1953. Pp. 334. 


Mr. Verrill, who is now 82 years old, is the author of no less than 
115 books. This latest work, written in cooperation with his wife, is 
fascinating reading and is perhaps the most lively summary available of 
the history of pre-Colombian America. Mr. Verrill belongs to the growing 
school of rebels represented by Thor Heyerdahl of Kon-Tiki fame and Harold 
T. Wilkins, author of Mysteries of Ancient South America, who assert that 
the academic anthropologists of the Ales Hrdlitka school have established 
their theories so well in text and reference books that we have come to 
accept them as facts. Verrill claims that reputable scholars such as 
George F. Ekholm and Edgar Anderson now admit that these theories are in 
many cases unsound. We are told, for example, that corn may be native to 
the Old World and that the pre-Colombian Indians did indeed possess the 
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wheel. Mr. Verrill is excellent at showing the weaknesses of accepted 
theories, but he becomes quite romantic when he puts forward his own views. 
With virtually no substantiation he says that New World civilization is 
probably older than that of the Old World, and that it may have been 
carried from the New to the Old. The basic difficulty is that Verrill has 
been infected with the passionate and unscientific Indianism of Julio Tello. 
While no serious scholar will rush to accept the theories of Verrill, this 
able polygraph has done valuable service in shaking up a rather musty 
subject. Scholars and laymen alike will enjoy his latest book. Some will 
conclude that pre-history can be fun, while others may decide that the 
whole subject is so full of uncertainties that it is impossible to reduce 
it to a science. 


Miguel Jorrin. GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA. New York. Van Nostrand. 
1953. Pp. 385. 


The editorial board of the Hispanic American Report greets with real 
satisfaction this publication by the able Professor of Government and 
Citizenship at the University of New Mexico. In the preparation of the 
Report we frequently need a ready reference work for information about the 
structure and functioning of the governments of the various Latin American 
republics. Previously, every problem which arose involved a minor research 
project. Now we have a vade-mecum which we, and others in the same position, 
can refer to whenever we are in constitutional trouble. This textbook is 
selective, and does not burden the reader with the mass of verbiage in which 
the essential facts of constitutions are buried. The author's historical 
and critical conments are sensible, realistic and generally helpful. The 
book is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with colonial govern- 
ment, the powers of the state, conflicts of power and the control of power. 
The last part takes up the Latin American countries one by one, whereas 
parts I, II and III discuss methodically the problems which are common to 
all of Latin America. 


R. A. Humphreys. LIBERATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 1806--1827. The Career of 
James Paroissien. University of London. The Athlone Press. 1952. Pp. 177 
and 4 maps. 


This charming book tells the story of an Englishman, James Paroissien, 
who as a young man migrated to Montevideo in 1806, and, as surgeon general 
in San Martin's army, went later to Chile and Peru. He eventually became 
the first diplomatic envoy from Peru to Great Britain. The distinguished 
British professor who here has pieced together Paroissien's life story 
drew most of his material from the hitherto unstudied Paroissien papers 
in Braintree, Essex. The narrative gives us a vivid picture of conditions 
in the countries Paroissien visited at the time of the wars of independence 
and immediately after. The story is well told, the printers have used a 
singularly graceful type-face, and the sixteen collotype illustrations 
delight the eye and the fancy. It is in every way a pleasure to read this 
book. 


Gerald Brenan. THE LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH PEOPLE. New York. Cambridge 
University Press. Second Edition. 1953. Pp. 495. 


The first edition of this excellent book appeared in 1951. Itisa 
pleasure to greet the second edition, even though the changes are confined 
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largely to the correction of misprints and errors and the modification of 
the passages about Arabic poetry. Mr. Brenan, with unacademic modesty, tells 
us that professional scholars chose to criticize certain aspects of his 

book, and he graciously accepts this criticism. It should, however, be 
emphasized that Brenan's study is the most intelligent and sensitive history 
of Spanish literature available. If there were more professors like Mr. 
Brenan, there might still be hope of saving Spanish as an academic subject. 


C. R. Boxer. SALVADOR DE SA AND THE STRUGGLE FOR BRAZIL AND ANGOLA. 1602-- 
1686. University of London. Athlone Press. 1952. Pp. 444 and 7 maps. 


The distinguished London historian of Portuguese overseas expansion, 
C. R. Boxer, has provided us with a well-documented biography of Salvador 
Correia de Sa, who is regarded as one of the great Portuguese colonial 
administrators of the seventeenth century. Next year, 1954, is to be ‘cele- 
brated as the third centenary of the so-called Restoration of Pernambuco-- 
i.e. the expulsion of the Dutch from the Northeast of Brazil. Salvador de Sa 
was a prominent figure in those events, so that Boxer's book seems very 
timely. It is written with all scholarly care, but it lacks the brilliance 
of writers such as Prescott or Madariaga, whose biographies of Spanish 
colonial figures grip the reader as only art can. 


F. van Wyck Mason. GOLDEN ADMIRAL. Garden City, New York. Doubleday. 1953. 
Pp. 435. 


The successful novelist van Wyck Mason has made a valuable contribution 
to the fictionalized history which is so much in vogue at present. This 
novel of Sir Francis Drake and the Armada tells how a plot by Philip II to 
impound by treachery English merchant ships in Spanish harbors led to three 
brilliant exploits by El Draque: first he swept through the Spanish empire 
and made his presence forcefully known to the inhabitants of Santiago in the 
Cape Verde Islands, Santo Domingo and Cartagena; then he annoyed the King of 
Spain further by turning up in Cadiz; and finally he routed the Armada with 
which Philip II expected to subjugate England and perform large-scale 
politico-religious purges. The merits of this book are manifold. It is 
singularly accurate, being the result of prolonged research in the British 
Museum and the Widener Library. It puts the historical record straight, and 
makes it abundantly clear that the Armada was a triumph for liberal democracy 
and decency over a cunning totalitarianism. It by the same token serves as 
a needed antidote to the Golden Legend which is being spread methodically by 
interested parties to replace the Black Legend, and which would have us 
believe that the Spanish conquistadores were saintly heroés whilé the-great 
figures of other nations were only pirates. Finally Golden Admiral is an 
excellent story, well told and full of humanity. 


Charles Gibson. TLAXCALA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Yale University Press. 
1952. Pp. 300. 


This scholarly book, Number 56 in the Yale Historical Publications 
Miscellany, takes up the anomalous situation exemplified by Tlaxcala during 
the first century of the history of New Spain. The republic of Tlaxcala 
was an independent island within the Aztec empire when Cortés arrived, and 
it was by an alliance with this stubborn community that the conquistador was 
able to overcome Tenochtitlan. Within New Spain there was therefore a 
tendency to respect the Indian character of Tlaxcala, but this very fact made 
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the development of that city difficult. The newly-established Spanish city 
of Puebla grew at the expense of Tlaxcala, and even the bishopric was soon 
moved from the latter to the former. The task of Christianizing the 
Tlaxcalan Indians was left largely in the hands of the Franciscans. Despite 
the sincere idealism of these missionaries, Tlaxcala declined in vitality, 
and fell under the control of unscrupulous civilian authorities. Tlaxcala 
became in sociological terms a center of dispersion, and many of its people 
moved out to colonize the northern expanses of New Spain. By the end of the 
sixteenth century, the greatness of Tlaxcala was a thing of the past. The 
author of this valuable contribution to Mexican history is a member of the 
History Department of the University of Iowa. 


Machado de Assis. DOM CASMURRO. New York. Noonday Press. 1953. Pp. 283. 


There are still in the United States a few publishers whose primary 
concern is professional rather than commercial. The Noonday Press is among 
these. It has set as one of its goals the publication in translation of 
significant literary works of Latin America, and it last year published 
Machado de Assis' Epitaph of a Small Winner. It now presents us with a 
translation of what is perhaps the most famous novel by the great little 
Brazilian, namely Dom Casmurro. This time the title is not translated. In 
Portuguese, casmurre means a morose,taciturn introvert. This is the nickname 
given by his friends to Bento Santiago, the protagonist and narrator of this 
novel. He tells the long story of his love with Capitu. He marries her, but 
he is never quite sure whether she has deceived him; the reader is left with 
the same doubt, although Dom Casmurro finally decides in the affirmative. 

In these days of violent fiction, the whimsical, quiet art of Machado de 
Assis, whose model was Laurence Sterne, strikes a strange note. The able 
translation is the work of Helen Caldwell of the Classics Department of the 


University of California. 


APPLETON'S REVISED CUYAS SPANISH DICTIONARY. New York. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1953. 2 vols. in one. Pp. 697 and 575. 


The fons et origo of all modern Spanish-English dictionaries was that 
which Professor Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena of Columbia University 
published in 1852. It utilized the earlier dictionaries of Seoane, Neuman 
and Baretti. Using Velazquez as his basis, Cuyas published the first edition 
of his dictionary in New York in 1903. Its completeness and the inclusion 
of a great number of technical terms won for it immediate renown. Several 
editions of it have since appeared, the principal revision having been made 
by Antonio Llano. A new edition has now appeared in which Part I (English- 
Spanish) has been revised by Lewis E. Brett of Queens College, New York, 
while Part II (Spanish-English) has likewise been revised by Helen S. Eaton 
and Walter Beveraggi-Allende. The principal change in this, the fourth 
edition, has been the inclusion of a large number of Americanisms , taken 
largely from the Diccionario general de americanismos of Santamarfa. 
Appleton's Revised Cuyas Spanish Dictionary — is probably the most complete 
dictionary of its kind on the market, and it will be an invaluable tool for 
Hispanists. The closest competitor in the United States is Velazquez Spanish 
Dictionary (Chicago: Wilcox and Follett, 1946), which, like Cuyas, goes back | 
to the original dictionary of Velazquez. | 
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A CATALOG OF THE WILLIAM B. GREENLEE COLLECTION OF PORTUGUESE HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE AND THE PORTUGUESE MATERIALS IN THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. Compiled 
by Doris Varner Welsh. Chicago. The Newberry Library. 1953. Pp. 3he. 


The famous Greenlee Collection is one of the most important of its 
kind in the world. A statement about it will appear in the forthcoming 
edition of the Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials in the United States. 


Robert S. Chamberlain. THE CONQUEST AND COLONIZATION OF HONDURAS. 1502-- 


1550. Washington, D.C. Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1953. Pp. 264. 


The distinguished historian of colonial New Spain, R. S. Chamberlain, 


has for years been studying a conquistador to whom, he believes, insufficient 


attention has been paid: don Francisco de Montejo, Adelantado of Yucatan. 
He has published in learned journals numerous articles on this figure and 


his activities in both Yucatan and Chiapas. These activities are studied in 


monographic form in publications 582 and 574 respectively of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Now in publication 598 of the same series, Mr. 
Chamberlain has given us a detailed account of Montejo's activities in 


Honduras. The story really covers only half a century, for although Honduras 


was discovered in 1502, conquest did not begin until 1524. The Spaniards 
obtained effective control in 1539, and in 1544 systematic government was 
introduced with the establishment of an audiencia. Mr. Chamberlain's sober 
and well-documented studies certainly prove that Montejo was a significant 


figure. If he is relatively littie known, it is because he did not open up 


a Major area such as Mexico or Peru, he lacked the glamor of a Cortés or 
a Pizarro, and he was not blessed with a Prescott to make his name inter- 


nationally known. In these days when commercial publishers are putting out 


sillier and sillier books in slicker and slicker form, it is good to see 
that the Carnegie Institution of Washington has not progressed with the 


times. 


Robert A. Hall, Jr. HAITIAN CREOLE. Grammar. Texts. Vocabulary. The 
American Anthropologist. Vol. 55. No. 2. Part 2. Memoir No. 74. April- 


June, 1953. Pp. 309. 


Professor Robert A. Hall, Jr. of Cornell University, in collaboration 
with Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain, H. Ormonde McConnell and Alfred Métraux, 


has here provided us with a scientific description of modern Haitian creole, 
as spoken in Port-au-Prince and the Gosseline valley. Creole is the language 


of over three million people and deserves our attention, but the authors 


seem to make a rash statement when they declare almost a priori: "It is not 


a dialect of French, but an independent language, about as closely related 


to French as (say) modern Italian to Latin." The dissimilarity with French 


is stressed by the use of typographical conventions, following the precepts 
set forth by L. Bloomfield in his book Language (New York, 1933). One is 


left with the uneasy feeling that this affirmation about a scientific problem 
is inspired by the nationalism which is virulent in most backward countries 


today. We are reminded of the impassioned but unilluminating debates as to 
whether Catalan is a dialect of Provengal, an independent language, or a 
dialect of Spanish. Be that as it may, we are indebted to Professor Hall 


for providing us with the most authoritative study of Haitian creole. Pages 


17--71 give an analysis of the grammar, then come a variety of texts in 


phonetic transcription with English translation (pp. 72--219). Then follows 


a vocabulary (pp. 222--309), first Creole-English and then English-Creole. 
The authors hope that a complete dictionary will be undertaken soon. 
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